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[GODREY ASSISTED HER TO DON HEE LITTLE GREY SHAWL.] 


THE HEARTS OF THREE 
GOOD WOMEN. 


BY PIERRE LECLERCQ. 
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CHAPTER I. 
“SHALL I RECOMMEND you ?” 


On one of those foggy November mornings 
when City offices are forced to assume their even- 
ing dress of gas from one of those huge houses 
which possess an entrance in one street and an 
entrance in some other, which fact generally 
comes upon a man accidentally, there emerged 
into the busy street the hero of this history. 

He was clearly not a clerk, and evidently not 
Wealthy. He resided in that huge thoroughfare- 
house and his name was a somewhat odd one. 

Godrey Overside. 

_ He had scarcely, lived three and twenty years 
in this world, so perhaps it was the experience he 
had gained in some former one that gave his 
dark eye such bright intelligence, and imparted 
to his manner such easy refinement. 








No! he had picked up these things in this 
world—had commenced at a very early age to 
dive into the mud, and had had so much that 
was good about him that when he had come into 
the clean, pure air a certain little woman had 
found it no very difficult task to brush away the 
mud that cluag to him (after she had dried it by 
the fire of her love), but not the jewels which lay 
at the bottom of the mud had she brushed away. 
She had allowed him to retain those, and so he 
was all the better for his dangerous bath— 
bright, intellectual, easy, and refined. 

Longitude, five feet nine inches. Latitude, 
rather narrow (except in the shoulders). 

The miry bath had blanched his face a little, 
but his form was still as it had been in boy- 
hood—like breathing steel. 

Strictly considered, his face was not a hand- 
some one, for his chin was the merest atom too 
long, his nose the like amount too thick ; yet each 
feature was in perfect harmony with its fellows, 
and the improvement of one wouid have spoiled 
the others. The little woman who had dried and 
brushed away the mud would not have had him 
altered in any respect on any consideration. 

His hair, which he wore rather long, wus light 
brown; his moustache was of the same hue. 
His clothes were dark, and trembling on the 
edge of the precipice of shabbiness; yet the 
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master hand of a good tailor still lingered on 
them. 

Let us consider ourselves introduced to the 
external Godrey, let the following pages reveal 
him as a man. 

Heemerged from the huge thoroughfare-house 
into the busy, foggy street, turned his eyes to 
the right, the left, and the skies, and beheld 
nothing but fog—turned up the collar of his 
coat, lit a cigarette, and walked away sharply 
into Gracechurch Street, turned to the left into 
Cornhill, to the left again, after some yards, into 
St. Michael’s Alley, then to the right, past 
the chop houses, and so into Birchin Lane. 

“Here,” thought Godrey, suddenly and 
casually, “here was born Henry Graunt, of 
Lancaster, the father of life assurance.” 

Thinking which, wondering why it had 
occurred to him, by what means he had gained 
the information, and at which house the event 
had taken place, he walked into Lombard Street, 
which he might have done more directiy had he 
chosen, crossed the road, turned into another 
lane, and, after throwing away the end of his 
cigarette, which was greedily picked up by a 
youth of the wax-match profession, entered the 
banking -nouse of Farrands, Farrands, and 
Trett. 

A solemnly sterling, prosperous-looking place 
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was this banking-honse. There was nothing | 
bright nor new about-its appearanee, and the! 
ola clock there, that had never been noticed as | 
being one minute too fast or too slow, was an| 
excellent symbol of the bank’s regularity and | 
general management. 

Godrey walked up to the desk of the nearest 
cler es j 

s Mr. Farrands disengaged ?”’ 
Ths clerk was a cashiér, and being that, con- | 
sidered it as not within his province to answer 
such questions as the one Godrey put, therefore 
he took no notice of the question, but leisurely 
put down his pen and commenced to pick his | 
eee vn. 

“Is Mr. Farrands disengaged?” repeated | 
Godrey. | 

‘The clerk raised his eyes and looked at God- 
rey’s shabby clothes with languid interest, but | 
he made no answer. 

Godrey was one of strong likes and dislikes. 

ie entertained some very strong sentiments re- 
specting the majority of Gove rnment and bank 
c.erks, but on this occasion he forbore from giv- 
ing them utterance. 

‘Tnank you! I’m extremely obliged,” he 
said, blandly. “ Pray don’t get off your stool 
to show me the way, because 1 know it. Thank 
you !” 

With which Mr. Overside walked boldly to 
the further end of the general office, and 
knocked at 9 little door, which was marked 
ee Prigate. 

‘Comein !” cried a man’s voice from within. 
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Mer, Godrey Overside obeyed the summons, | 


and immediately found himself in the august 
presemee of the chief of the banking-house, Mr. 
John Barrand Farrands. 

The banker’s actual age was forty-five. The 
banker’g- ostensible age wag little more than 
thirty. His hair wasstilla perfect black—his 
face still unimfmoduced te wrinkles. A sallow 
complex Sane fearless eye,and an air re- 
dolent of ene 
Pros peroumy 
respectab 


y indolenee, Ov 
Snel telus sesamin 


He waaweated at his writing-table when God- 
rey entered, He raised»his eyes, and Godrey 


took off hie hat. 

“Mr. Owerside!’ without rising from his 
chair, he exelaimed, in a tone of languidastonish- 
ment. 

Godrey muttered something about a counter- 
feit shillimg and) extended his hand, an action 
which the bankegfailed to notice, 

«“ Have ihe gee Mr. Overside, to close 
my door— you. If you will take a ehair 
until I have dimisied a letter, I am writing, I 
shall be glad to piace-myself entirely’ at your 
service. 

Godrey blushed. 

“Perhaps as you are busy——” he com- 
menced. 

** Not at all,” interrupted the banker, where- 
upon he resumed his writing. 

Godrey looked intensely: ‘uncomfortable. He 
seated himself and looked at his own boots. Mr. 
Farrands’s pen hurried over the paper audibly. 
Growing weary of the boots, Godrey looked at 
the writing banker, then at four almanacks, and 
then separately at each article in the room: a 
map of the world, a hat-box,:a dusty roll of 
papers, a-tin box, a directory, an earthenware 
water jug, and several similar enlivening ob- 
jects. 

Suddenly the penstepped. The banker pushed 
himself and his chair a slight distance from the 
table, erossed his legs with great care, looked 
Godrey full in the face, and:said: 

** Now, Mr. Overside.’’ 





“T have come to tell you, sir,” said Godrey, 
uneasily, trying to bore a hole through his feet, 
by first heating the ferule of his,cane onthe bar 
of the fireplace, and then applying it to his 
noots, “I have come to teil you, sir,” he said, 
‘that | have thrown up the situation you 
kindly obtained for me at Manchester.” 

“« When did you do this, Mr. Overside 2?” 

** Six months ago, Mr. Farrands,’” 

«And how long is it,” asked the banker, | 

since you accepted that engagem« nt, y 

** Six months and ome weeké, sir.’ | 





« Thenyou reibatned | in that office one fortnight 
ony ?” 

« That’s all, Mr. Farrands,” said Godrey. 

«To: me, who recommended. you,” said the 
banker, “this is most gratifying. May I know 


| the cause which led to the withdrawal of your— 


services ?” 
** My consciousness of my own incompetence,” 


| Godrey replied. 


“Such a confession from a boy, sir, is ex- 
tremely unbecoming. Go on. I can see you 
have more to say. Speak freely, pray—if you are 
competent ; if not, don’t make one single effort 
to become so... Pray proceed, sir.” 

The banker’s cold sarcasm might have frozen 
the ink before him, but on Godrey it produced a 
contrary effeet.. It thawed him. 

“T am totally unfitted for such a position, 
sir,” he said, more boldly. “A business office 
cramps and stifles me. I have soime talent, too, 
I faney, but Book ink, figures, and red tape are 
as so.many s g draughts to it. You, Mr. 
Parrands, for pony area master of banking, 
butmeither as a tailor nor as an opera-singer 
would. you be worth’ a pound a week to any- 


“In what direction lies this talent of 
yours ?”” 

“ ” 

“Roughly, Mr. Overside, how many pictures 
have you ee ae ie 

“ Reough)y, Mr. Farrands,” bis bright face for 
a moment brighter, “two thousand. * 

“ And, still at a rough guess, how many of 
these have commenced to execute ?” 

“ About fifty, sir.” 

“ Two and a half per cent.,” said the banker, 
lazily smiling. “ And how many—on your'word 
and honour, Mr. Overside—how many have you 
finished, or let-us say sold?’ 

‘A&A moment's silence.. Godrey blushed again. 

Not one,” he answered, in a low, despondent 
tone. 

Another moment’s silence. 

ot congratulate yor on your talent, Mr. 
Overside.” 

On seme occasions Godrey was a very 
This was ome of them, Tears filled but did not 
fall from his eyes. 

“*T intend turning over a new leaf altogether,” 
he said, very slowly. “I imtend to work hard, | of 
I do indeed, and—and your words sound rather 
harshly tome. If Lam a fool I. do not want to 
know it, If I Ee that notion of myself—no 
hard matter—I shall break down before I 


” 


start. 
“ What have you been doing during these last'| you, 


six months ?” 

* Nothing.” 

“Why did you not call on me before, Mr. 
Overside ?” 

«Because; sir;” answered Godrey, “witen I 
left Manchester I resolved to trouble you no 
more.’ 

“Why?” 

* Because I considered, Mr.’ Farrands, that 
you had done enough—too much for me already. 
You have edueated me, and you have given me 
some excellent chances of earning my livelihood. 
For the trivial reason that you highly respected 
the parents whom I never knew, you have been 
almost a father tome. I am deeply sensible of 
your kindnesses—fuily aware that I have no 
claim or you, sir, but—but——” 

“* Proceed, sir.” 

“But I havechanged my mindas to troubling 
you no more. I have come here to-day to ask 
the last favour of you.” 

“What is it?” 


“Simply your good word,” ssid Godrey. ‘1 | 


| purpo se trying to obtain an engagement, | 


through the newspapers, as drawing-master— 


| either in a school or a private family, I don’t 
| care which ; if I sugceed, it, together with the 
) little work I hare already on an illustrated 
| weekly journal, will enable me to marry.” 


For the first, time during the interview the 
banker evinced some emotion—some interest in 


' what Godrey was saying. 


* Marry 2” he echoed, in surprise. 


« Are you engaged ‘to op married, Mr. Oyer. 
side?” 

“Yes, Mr. Farrands, and that is why I jn. 
tend to turn over a new leaf—to work in 
earnest.” 

Momentary silence again. 

“Who is sne, may lask? A lady of fortune 
or title ?”’ 

Godrey’s pride was of a peculiar descrip. 
tion. It revealed its oddity in his quick 
reply. 

** Neither, sir,” he said, bluntly. “The young 
woman is a shop-girl; her father is dead, ner 
brother is an insurance clerk, and her mother is 
housekeeper at some chambers close by.” 

The banker only said: 

* Indeed !”” , 

* May I use you as a reference, Mr. Far- 
rands?” asked Godrey, “I have no one else 
to apply to, or I would not trouble you so 
much.” 

The banker made no answer. 

* Tf you doubt my ability,” Godrey went on, 
* you can at least vouch for my honesty.” 

The banker frowned, scribbled on his blotting- 
pad, and then replied : 

“You may use meas a. guarantee of honesty, 
Mr. Overside.” 

Godrey rose from the chair and made for the 
door. 

“ Thank you, sir! Tam much obliged. Good 
morning” 

« Qne moment,” said the banker. 

Godrey left the door 4,littie reluctantly. 

“I think that. you are ‘wise to contemplate 
marriage,” said the banker, without looking at 
Godrey, “supposing, of course, that the young 
person is worthy—one moment, allow me to 
finish, if you please—it may steady you, per- 
haps, and soon. I think, also, that you are in 
earnest, Mr. Overside. Idesire your welfare. i 
— give phe os another excellent chance, sir—but 

you do not abuse it.” 

** Stedead: Mr. Farrands, I would prefer ob- 
taining an ehgagement solely by my own exer- 
tions. 


“Teano for-you,” the banker continued, 
heedless of y’s interruption, “a situation 
as resident dra wi to a young lady (a 


4 De who isniere’to an esteemed friend 


My est friend is rich. Your 
ae ms would be— "Ge a hundred and fifty 
pounds a ows I hhawe: received a letter this 
morning, asking m@ te reeommend someone, if | 
can. My recommendation would, with my friend, 


I'recommend 


«Is the house far ##gm London, sir?” asked 
Godrey,. thinking of the certain little woman. 

“One hundred and forty-seven miles,” said 
the banker. 

«It’s a large salary, Mr. Farrands.” 

“it i8.7 

«J don’t. know whattosay. .Lamrvery, very 
grateful for your offer, sir, but—but—will you 
advise me ?” 

“No. Youare yourown master. , Shall I re- 
commend you ?” 

Momentary silence once more, and then God- 
rey said, heartily : 

“Thank you, Mr. Parrands. *I accept, if tne 
gentleman will have me.’ 

“The young lady’s guardian is an aunt, not 
an uncle,” said the banker, drawing some note 
paper towards him. ‘Sit down, Mr. Overside, 
and write an ordinary letter of application, while 
I write one of recommendation—thetwo can go 
together.” 

Godrey obeyed. The two pens hurried over 
|the paper. In afew moments the pens ceased. 
| Both letters were finished.. The banker took 
| Godrey’s, read it, placed it in an. envelope to- 
gether with his own, and said: 

“Unless you change your mind, you will be 
wanted at Pondcourt in a day or two,” 

Godrey said: ~ 

“ Thanks,” and stifled a sigh. 

The banker closed the letter, affixed. a stamp, 
and addressed the enyelope. The banker drew 
his cheque-book towards him and wrotea cheque 
for fifty pounds, payable to “ Mr. Godrey Over- 
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He pushed the cheque towards Godrey care- 
lessly- : 

«[ have a small private account with that 
bank. Cash the’ cheque and keep the money 





“Mr. Farrands 

« Mr. Overside, you cannot afford to be prond. 
You cannot goto Pondcourt in such a costume. 
Doas you like.” 

«This is‘a loan, Mr. Farrands—purely a loan, 
if you please,’ said Godrey, earnestly. 

«Tf you please,” saidthe banker, coolly. 

Godrey took the cheque. Mr. Farrands placed 
the letter in his hands, and said: 

“You may as well post it yourself.” 

Godrey again reiterated his thanks warmly, 
but awkwardly. 

“ Shall I let you know the result of my appli- 
cation, sir ?”’ he asked. 

“T know it already, Mr. Overside,” answered 
the banker, with a. cold smile. “If you post 
that letter you will, be accepted. You may, 
however, write me the result; and now, good 
morning.” 

“Good morning, Mr..Farrands, and thank 
you.” : 

" Again the banker failed to notice Godrey’s 
outstretched hand. Godrey walked to the door, 
and placed his hand on its handle. 

“ Mr. Overside !” 

“ Sir.” 


woman. He was unmarried ; he lodged at Wal. 
worth, and ‘he was called Tom Sneene. 

He put his arm through Godrey’s at once. 

« Where are you off to?” he asked. 

“ Anywhere—nowhere,” answered Godrey. 
* TI have nothing to do till half-past seven.” 

«What's your game then?” 

«To fetch Annie, that’s all,’”’ said Godrey. “I 
have seen Mr. Farrands, and: I have a prospect 
of a good appointment. I want to consult her 
about it first, of course.” 

«T congratulate you, old man,” returned the 
other, heartily ; “ but I say, look here, as you’ ve 
nothing to do walk with me to the West End. 
I have office business there which will take me 
twenty minutes, after which I’m free. Come 
on, I’ll stand you a dinner, and you can teil me 
all about this new crib you’re going to. Right ?” 

Right !” said Godrey, and the two men im- 
mediately journeyed together westward. 

They dined at the West End and parted at 
half-past six in the Strand. 

While Tom and Godrey stood at a street 
corner hand in hand for a moment Godrey said 
that he could scarcely see Tom’s face on account 
of the increasing fog, and Tom answered that 
he could see Godrey’s plainly. 

‘But then,” he added, ‘“‘my eyes are good 
hands at seeing through fog.” 

At parting Tom said: 


“Good bye, Godrey. Annie is sure to say 


“I hope you may do well. Remember that }‘ Go.’ I know her well. Good luck to you, old 


this is the last chance I shall give you. Remem- 
ber, too, that I have warned you against abusing 
it. Good morning.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

The interview was an end. When Godrey 
left the banking-house he took the letter from 
his pocket and read the address. 

“Miss Witchweod, Pondcourt House, Pond- 
court, shire.” 








CHAPTER II. 
“WHERE'S THE LETTER, ANNIE?” 


GoprEy’s delight at the recent improvement 

in his prospects was anything but exuberant. 
He knew that a long time would have to elapse 
before he could, unaided, earn so large a salary | 
—bvut he knew also that the banker had given 
him the “‘ excellent chance” in a cold, haughty 
manner, and that knowledge decreased the 
value of it in Godrey’s eccentric eyes. 
_ He knew too that the words “ resident draw- 
ing master” were synonymous under the cir- 
cumstances with the words, ‘separation for 
some time from a certain little woman,” and so 
he walked to the post-office in Lombard Street 
a little slowly and despondingly. 

He looked at the letter again and then he 
looked at the letter-box, and then, being’ a very 
evil-minded young man, he said to himself, “ I’ll 
be d——-d if I do!’ and then he put the letter 
in his breast pocket, buttoned his coat over it 
very determinedly, walked quickly to a bank in 
Broad Street, and. received therefrom two 
“tens,” five “fives,” and the “rest in gold,” for 
Mr. Farrands’s cheque. 

“One post canflot make much difference,” he 
said to himself, “ so we will not enter into nego- 
Nations with old Miss Woodwitch or Witchwood, 
or whatever the elderly person’s name is, until 
we have learned if our partner is agreeable. If 
our partner says, ‘ We will have nothing to do 
with the old lady’s firm,’ I must return the 
banker his fifty pounds and trouble him no more. 
I was a fool to decide so hastily. I am always 
ata disadvantage in his presence. He makes 
me feel so abominably young and irresponsible.” 

_Alarge hand gave him a hearty slap on the 
Saoulder, and aloud voice cried: 

“ How are.you, old man ?” 

Godrey turned round and shook the large 
hand, which belonged to a short, stoutly-built, 
Smartly-dressed man of twenty-six.. He had a 
large face, a large, clever-looking head, a large 
mouth, and small eyes, with large brows. He 





was one of the clerks of the “ Apteryx Assur- 
ance,” and tine only brother of the certain little | 


fellow. Don’t forget to drop me aline whenit’s 
settled, and I’ll run up to the mother’s and sup 
there, and we’ll smoke our ‘au revoir’ pipe to- 
gether. Love to them both. Fare thee well, old 
son, fare thee well, and take care of yourself.” 

Tom Sheene went to Walworth; Godrey re+ 
turned to the City. 

Arrived there he straightway made for a cer- 
tain little alley, and although the fog was so 
dense he found the alley quite easily, as if it had 
been shown to him by bright sunlight, as perhaps 
in a way it was. 

One of those odd-looking little alleys .it was, 
which are bashfuland make friends rather slowly. 
It seemed to bea short cut to any and every 
spot in the City. Many were ignorant of 
its existence; many too doubted that it saved 
time, and many went up and down it from 
sheer force of habit or liking when it was clearly 
out of the way. 

Godrey was one of these last. 

The little bashful alley contained five shops. 
One of them was a fruiterer’s. Not a coarse, 
big fruiterer’s, nor a cross between a fruiterer’s 
and a greengrocer’s—nothing of either sort, but 
a neat, pretty, delicate, refined, lady-like little 
fruiterer’s. Such choice fruit and flowers were 
always in the window that no one (with a heart) 
could pass it without agiance. A young clerk 
in a neighbouring office nad once glanced so 
admiringly at these articles that his brain had 
lost its balance, and he had been discharged for 
writing sonnetson bills of lading andsundry other 
documents. 

Godrey entered the fruit shop,and demanded 
in a stentorian voice: “A fartning’s worth of 
asparagus.” 

He demanded this of the little woman who 
was sitting behind the counter, near a 
wretched gas stove, which, for all the boasting 
noise it made, did not send forth one half so 
much warmth and light as did the presence of 
the little woman herself. 

Woman? She was.only eighteen. Her eyes 
were blue or black or both; sometimes they 
seemed to be grey; all times were they lovely. 
Her hair was lighter than Godrey’s. Her mouth 
—but Godrey did not know her or think of 
her in this way, neither will we. 

Her love for Godrey was as intense as her 
purity waspure. Beautiful always, nis presence 
always made her lovelier still. 

* Oh!” she cried, with a comical little shudder. 
“Oh! Noodles, isn’t it cold ?” : 

« That gas stove is an impostor, Annie,” said 
Godrey, “and the proprietor of this establish- 
ment is a bear.” 

* Oh! Idon’t mind it much,” she said, getting 
up from her stool, “ [ don’t indeed !” 

But she was cold, so he advised her to put 


c 





something over her shoulders. She took his 
advice, and Godrey assisted her to don her little 
grey shawl. A basket of grapes fell from the 
counter. 

*Isn’t it time to shut up, Annie ?” 

“Not yet. The boy will be here directly. I 
say, Godrey !”” 

* Call me Noodles; go on, what is it, ma’am ?’” 

«© You look very serious. I hope nothing is 
wrong. I haven’t done anything, have I, 
Noodles ?” 

“You!” 

Godrey laughed, and then he took her hand 
and squeezed it so tightly that the basket of 
grapes felt scandalised once more, and got out 
of tne way by falling down again. 

‘I’m a little bothered, Annie, tuat’s all.” 

‘* Halves !’’ she said, putting her hand earnestly 
on his, as it rested on the counter. 

“You shall learn all about it, pet, as we 
walk home.” 

« But is it very serious, Noodles ?” 

«A little—yes !” 

** Not debt, Noodles ?” 

** Not debt, Annie, but a little serious. This 
shop cramps me. I would rather tell you going 
home.” 

Annie Sheene immediately looked grave. 

Godrey laughed. He always laughed at her 
gravity, because it brought two pretty little per- 
pendicular lines between her eyebrows. When- 
ever she heard him swear (which was seldom 
now, though before she had brushed away that 
mud it had been frequent) she tried to banish his 
lips for a whole day from hers. He rebelled 
against this punishment, and a mitigation of it 
was effected. It was distinctly understood be- 
tween them that for four-and-twenty hours after 
swearing he was to confine himself to the per 
pendicular lines. 

At five-and-twenty minutes toeight a boy with 
a red faceand comforter entered the shop and 
commenced “ shutting up.”” Hewas engaged for 
that purpose. Annie’s duties were over—at least, 
nearly. 

She washed her bands in a mysterious cup- 
board at the back of the shop, then took the 
money from the till, and, wrapping it in a piece 
of paper, put it in a tin cash-hox; then she 
turned out the gas in the stove and the 
windows; then she put on her jacket and hat; 
then Godrey turned out the gas over the door, 
because she could not reach it; then she put 
her hands in her muff and said she was ready— 
during the performance of which duties Godrey 
“ chaffed ” her in an undertone on her marvellous 
business capacities. 

After she had locked and tried tne door of 
the fruit shop, she took Godrey’s arm, and to- 
gether they walked away through the thick, 
choking fog. 

«© Now, Noodles !’”” 

“It is a very long story, dear, so we will go 
home the longest way; eh?” 

“Allright. Please make haste.” 

Godrey, let us mention in parenthesis, lodged 
with Annie’s mother, the housekeeper to the 
huge set of offices where we were introduced to 
him. 

Very clearly and sensibly Godrey recounted 
his interview with the banker. He set forth 
that the large salary would hasten their mar- 
riage. He set forth, too, in a stronger light, 
that unless old Miss What’s-her-name proved an 
indulgent mistress, he would for a time only 
see “his Annie” at rare intervals. Very 
earnestly the little woman listened too. So 
earnestly that tears dimmed her eyes while she 
did it. 

“She will not let me go,” thought Godrey. 

“Can’t we be married without your going away, 
Noodles ?” 

* Annie, dear, I am reduced to threepence 
halfpenny.” 

Annie sighed very sadly, but said nothing for 
some time. When they were in Gracechurch 
Street, just by Leadenhall Market, she stopped 
him suddenly. 

“It’s very, very dreadful, isn’t it, Noodles ? 
but I am sure it’s for your good—though I 
don’t think itis for mine. I don’t know why, 
but I don’t indeed.” 
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Her hand touched his necktie. He felt her 
take the letter to Miss Witchwood from his 
breast pocket. He had told her it was there. 

“Is this it, Noodles ?” 

Oh, wicked fog! How sadly it dimmed her 
eyes. 

Ms That’s it, Annie. Let us forget it. Tear it 
up, little woman ; tear the letter into bits.” 

She looked at it, bit her lips, crossed in front 
of Godrey, turned her back to him for an in- 
stant, and then faced him, smiling through her 
tears. 

“ Where’s the letter, Annie ?” 

* On the nasty road to nasty Pondcourt,” she 
said. ‘I’ve put it in the pillar, Noodles, and 
if it had been my life, and the end your good, I 
—I—oh! kiss me, Noodles, and help me to 
bear it—for although it is right, it’s very, very 
hard.” 





CHAPTER III. 
‘‘ FOR THE LAST TIME, NOODLES.” 


Mrs. SHEENE was a very mild, good-hearted, 
middle-aged lady. She was neither clever nor 
beautiful. Perhaps in her youth she had been 
both. It seemed likely ; and that she had given 
her talents to her son Tom and her beauty to 
her daughter Annie. 

Mrs. Sheene as housekeeper to the large 
house had four rooms on the top floor. Godrey 
slept in one of them, and boarded with Annie 
and her mother. 

Very large, old-fashioned and comfortable 
was their sitting-room. Particularly so to God- 
rey, for Annie, so to speak, was all over it—as & 
child with long hair and a hoop, as a child too 
in her first long dress. There was a black 
Annie, also, cut out and stuck on a white back- 
ground. There were Annie’s work-box, birds, 
second-hand piano, evergreens, and books, and 
all more or less dingy through the visits of City 
smoke and dust. 

The happy, peaceful evenings which Godrey 
had spent in that room had gone far towards 
making it no difficult matter to purify him of 
that mud. It is not, we believe, customary in 
Belgravia for a man to live under the same roof 
as the woman to whom he is engaged. It did not 
do much harm to Godrey, though. 

Until he came to live there (‘Tom Sheene had 
recommended him in the first instance) he had 
been ignorant of the deep meaning of the 
aweet word “home.” He understood it now, and 
was very loth to leave it. 

Two mornings after Annie had so bravely 
posted that letter Miss Witchwood’s answer ar- 
rived. It wasa very short, business-like note, 
and written ina bold, masculine handwriting. It 
ran thus: 

‘Miss Witcuwoop begs to acknowledge Mr. 
Overside’s letter and Mr. Farrands’s recommend- 
ation, of the seventeenth instant; and to engage 
Mr. Overside as drawing-master to her niece 
upon the terms mentioned. Miss Witchwood 
would like Mr. Overside to commence his duties 
at the earliest convenient date. 

** Pondcourt House,” &c. 


Annie shed many tears at that note, though 
not in the presence of Godrey. She kept them 
back till she was alone, and shed them while she 
sat near the gas stove dreaming of her love, 
and wondering what his new life would be like. 

“If,” she thought, *‘ he sees me cry, he will 
not go atall;” and so, although his absence was 
as the absence of her breath, she would not let 
him see her tears. 

Mrs. Sheene, who loved Godrey solely because 
Annie loved him, made several consoling and 
characteristic observations on the oceasion of the 
arrival of Miss Witchwood’s letter. 

She said that “we never know,” that “ Pro- 
vidence was visible in the fall of a sparrow,” 
that “ what was done could not be undone,” that 
‘‘ what was to be would be,” and that “all was 
for the best.” 

These and several similar apposite remarks, 
together with sundry retrospections as to what 
they were doing “this time——” something, 
and speculations as to what Godrey would be 








doing “this time” something else, made. poor 
Annie very hysterical—ay, and Godrey too, for 
the matter of that. Indeed, he did not know 
whether to laugh at his good fortune or weep 
at leaving the little woman; so he did neither 
outwardly, but both inwardly, and the effect 
was that he moved and talked as might a man 
who was going to be hanged and anticipated 
a pleasant treat in the surrounding circum- 
stances. 

Godrey had much to do, for he resolved to 
‘get it over at once,” and oblige Miss Witch- 
wood with an early date. 

He wrote and informed Mr. Farrands of the 
result of his application, and repeated his 
thanks; after which he wrote to Tom Sheene. 


« ExEven forty-five a.m.to-morrow from Pad- 
dington. Come here to-night, as you said you 
would. Nine o’clock supper.” 


Then Godrey went toa “‘ ready-made” tailor’s 
anda “ready-made” bootmaker’s, and several 
other establishments; among which were a linen- 
draper’s and a jeweller’s. At the linendraper’s 
he purchased some black silk ribbon; at the 
jeweller’s he bought a pretty little gold watch 
with a pure white face. 

At seven his wardrobe was completed and 
gathered together on his bed. At half-past seven 
he fetched Annie home from the fruiterer’s. 

“ For the last time, Noodles!” 

* No, not the last, Annie.” 

«Yes, Noodles, for the last time like this— 
exactly like this in every way, I mean. When- 
ever anyone goes away, Noodles——” 

*« Say ‘Stop,’ and I won’t go away.” 

** Whenever anyone goes away, Noodles, no 
matter for how short a time, there is always a 
change somewhere. If not a big change, 
Noodles, a small change. Of course, when you 
come to town, you’ll take me home like you are 
doing now, but it won’t be quirE the same as it 
is now, as it has been for so many weeks. I 
shall be at another shop, or mother will have 
moved, or one of our old streets will be pulled 
down, or something, and so you must not think, 
dear, that I am more than the tiniest bit sorry 
at saying ‘Good bye for a time’ to you, but 
that Iam simply sad at saying ‘ Good bye ror 
EVER’ to these happy, happy evenings.” 

Brave little, good little hypocrite! 

They were all rather dull that night. Annie 
packed Godrey’s box, and gave each thing she 
put into ita smoothing, affectionate pat, “to 
keep it in its place,” she said. During the 
packing Godrey was very silent, but Annie 
talked the whole time with trembling volubility. 

In her childish way she settled what Godrey’s 
life was going to be at Pondcourt, with so much 
of that pretty humour which lives so near to 
tears that Godrey thought, as he stood listening 
to her prattle, that she had never seemed so 
lovely, that he had never felt a keener grief than 
that of leaving her, though only for a time. 

Miss Witchwood, Annie insisted, was a very 
cross, ugly, eccentric old maid, with a wig, 
false teeth, and spectacles. Annie was not quite 
sure whether Miss Witchwood was not very 
learned; but if she were, Annie was confident 
that the spectacles would be blue. Miss 
Witchwood was to wear a respirator. 

Miss Witchwood’s niece (Godrey’s pupil) was 
to turn out to be a sentimental young lady. 
She would fall in love with Godrey, and her 
aunt would blame him and send him away. 

Before Godrey left, however, the kitchen 
chimney perhaps wouid catch fire one night, and 
Godrey would catch Miss Witchwood and save 
her life. Miss Witchwood would be grateful to 
Godrey, and do one of two things (Annie was 
not certain which): either Miss Witchwood 
would immediately die and leave all her money 
to Godrey, or prove herself to be indisputably 
his grandmother. 

These and a quantity of similar dreadful 
events were all to occur during the first week of 
Godrey’s stay at Pondcourt. 

The packing over, supper was taken, a hot, 
savoury supper that had cost Mrs. Sheene much 
thought, and deserved a hearty reception, which 
it did not get, saving from Tom (whocame in at 
half-past eight), put then his appetite was 





a very characteristic one, being bold, loud, ang 
large. 

Tom was very cheerful, and under the jp. 
fluences of his “au revoir” pipe with Godrey, 
and a glass of grog, offered to get the lives 
of his mother, sister, and Godrey insured at the 
** Apteryx,” with a deduction of ten per cent. 
from the premiums, and a participation in the 
profits of the company. 

“Thanks, old boy,” he said to Godrey, 
“ should be glad to share your couch and see you 
off in the morning, but can’t. I’ve got an ap. 
pointment to-night with a cove named Pask—a 
rum card—a doctor, just started in Brix. 
ton. He’s the fellow that I got a wetting 
for—the chap who fell off a penny steamer. 
I’ll bring him here one night, mother, if you'll 
have him.” 

So Tom, after the loudest wisnes for God- 
rey’s good luck at Pondcourt, departed, and 
Mrs. Sheene and Annie went tearfully to bed, 
and Godrey sat up late in the large room 
smoking and dreamily forming the words which 
he would try and write upon that new leaf 
which he was going to turn to on the following 
day. 

Annie, having forgotten something, returned 
while he was smoking, and stopped in that room 
with him for more than an hour, but they only 
looked at each other and the fire, and they only 
said a word now and again, yet it was the 
sweetest and the saddest hour they had ever 
spent together. 

“IT think I shall miss you a little at first, 
Noodles, and—and—Godrey !” 

* Yes, dear.” 

“ Do something at twelve o’clock to-morrow 
night at Pondcourt—something that I can do too 
at the same time, Noodles.” 

«* My love, what shall it be?” 

His hand was over his eyes. 

* Just say ‘God bless Annie,’ and I’ll say, 
‘God bless Godrey.’” 

On the next morning he started for Poad- 
court by the 11°45 train from Paddington. Annie 
and her mother saw him off. He gave her 
the small gold watch with the black ribbon at- 
tached to it at the last moment. He did not give 
her a passionate embrace, for he had said the 
real “ good bye” on the previous night, and 
there were many persons at the railway-station, 
but he grasped her hand so tightly tnat he split 
its glove, and he—but no! we will not linger over 
this. 

He gazed at her from the carriage window 
while the train steamed away from the staticn 
—he saw her standing by her mother’s side, 
weeping bitterly and waving feebly her pocket- 
handkerchief—he saw her with her left hand 
resting on her breast, as if she had some dead 
bird in that hand, and was trying to warm it 
into life—it was the little gold watch ; and then 
she was lost to sight. 

Fortunately, he was the only person in that 
carriage. Had it been otherwise, some might 
have thought him “ girlish,” others might nave 
called him “a man.” None would have blamed 
him if they had known her. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ DOES SHE WEAR > SPECTACLES, 
MR. OVERSIDE ?” 


*‘PonpcourtT! Pondcourt! Pondcourt !” 

Godrey’s first surprise that day was that 
the name of the place was pronounced “ Pond- 
CUT.” 

He alighted. His luggage was placed on to 
the platform, and the train continued its 
journey. 

There were two or three countrified cabs wait- 
ing in the road, which was ona level with the 
station, and Godrey was saluted with cries of 
“ Fly, sir ?” from their drivers. Godrey declined 
their offers. Godrey had suddenly remembered 
something which made him both annoyed and 
uncertain how to. act. 


(Continued on Page 352.) 
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CHAPTER X. 
‘THE OLD HOUSE ON THE COMMON. 


Alone I would not venture there 
Where walks, they say, the screaming ghost, 


“T am thinking of taking one of your villas of 
the detached,” said the count, at dinner, “and if 
my dear friend Mr. Cranbury could give me one 
of his hours, say on Monday or Tuesday, I shall 
be glad.” 

“You want my advice,” said the merchant, 
“but I should be of little service toyou. Mrs. 
Cranbury knows more about the requirements 
of a house than I do.” 

“It is too much to ask,’ murmured the 
count, “ that she should lose time for a benefit 
of mine.” 

“If Monday is fine,” said Mrs. Cranbury, 
“and you have nothing better to do, Janet and 
I will be pleased to help you with your house 
aunting.” 

The count was delighted, and said many 
gallant things that, uttered by an English 
tongue, might have been deemed fulsome com- 
pliments. But, as before suggested, a foreign 
accent covers a multitude of social sins. 

“I should like a place that is not to be 
pryed,” the count suggested, when the subject 
was renewed in the drawing-room, “a little hid 
you see. In the front trees, no house at the 
back, and a garden where I may smoke my cigar 
easy. See?” 

“Tam afraid that will be rather difficult to 
find,” said Mrs. Cranbury, shaking her head, 
“the houses here are all modern.” 





“HAVE YOU A SISTER?” ASKED JANET, WITH A SURPRISED LOOK.] 


“You forget Brocken Hall,” suggested Janet. 

“That would never suit the count. It is so 
old, and is about to be pulled down. It hasn’t 
been occupied for years.” 

“ Owing to an absurd superstition about its 
being haunted,” remarked Mr. Cranbury. 

«Haunted ?” said the count,.quickly. “Ah! 
that is good! Give me a place tnat is to be run 
over with ghost. We will look at Brocken 
Hall.” 

At night when he had enjoyed his smoke with 
Mr. Cranbury and was retiring he encountered 
Peggy, who had just left her mistress. With 
the affability of a foreigner he stopped to speak 
to her. 

“ To-day,” he said, “I bring Mr. Murch here 
in my little cart. It occurs to me, through Mrs. 
Cranbury, that he is your father.” 

“ He is, sir,” said Peggy, blushing and hesi- 
tating. 

He had passed them by when they were 
talking together with a smile and a friendly 
nod. 

«Ah! he isa good man, and you are blessed 
in having hint for a father,” said the count, 
patting her lightly on the cheek, “almost as 
much as he is blessed in having you for a 
daughter. Good night, mademoiselle.” 

And then he went his way, gaily humming the 
market chorus from “ Masaniello.” He appeared 
to have a perfect passion for operatic music, and 
seldom hummed anything else. 

““What a relief,” thought Peggy, as she 
ascended the stairs leading to the sleeping-rooms 
of the domestics, “I have been scarcely breath- 
ing all the evening, thinking he might have 
overheard what father said. He talked so loud 
and I must tell him not to come here any 
more.” 

The house hunting of the count and his lady 
friends proved a success, mainly, perhaps, be- 
cause they did not return home disappointed. 
Mrs. Cranbury wished him to see some good sub- 
stantial modern villas with,every modern re- 
quisite and convenience, and in deference to ner 





ae he went to see them. But they would not 
0. 
“I was born in a castle on the Rhine,” he 
said, “ where everything was of the very old, and 
I should pine here. I am in the study of 
chemistry too, and the experiments I shail make 
may spoil these pretty walls. No, let us go to 
Brocken Hall.” 

To Brocken. Hall they went, and he was in 
raptures with it immediately. It wasold enougn 
in all conscience, and as mouldy as an ancient 
Stilton cheese. The walls were green outside 
and blue within with damp, and there was 
ecarcely a floor that had not sunk out of the 
level. 

The windows were small too, some of them 
were slits, and put in places where they gave 
the least light. Not content with this arrange- 
ment the architect nad hung heavy stone eaves 
over them, and the rooms were gloomy enough 
to answer for catacombs. 

And there were the staircases, dark even in 
the daytime, with cupboards under them, and 
niches in odd places, where statuary once had 
been. All the rooms were wainscoted, with 
painted ceilings, and tie floors of inlaid oak. 

The whole was shut in from tne road by thick 
shrubbery anda high wall liberally garnished 
with broken bottles. 

“It will do,’ said the count, rubbing his 
hands. “I see, Miss Janet, that you think I 
shall be of the wretched here, but wait, I will 
send for my sister-——” 

« Have you a sister here ?”’ asked Janet, with a 
surprised look. 

«* Not here, but in our home—on the Rhine. 
She is younger than I by many years. We are 
of the same father but not the same mother. We 
are like our mothers. You will see no resem- 
blance. But it is only of nature a freak. Her 
name is Euphrosia. She will love you both and 
we will be friends.” 

The agent was not averse to letting Brocken 
Hall. He was, on the contrary, delighted to get 
a tenant, for it had remained so long empty that 
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pulling it down and erecting a modern mansion 
in its place had been decided on. 

Being with Mrs. Cranbury the count was 
asked for mo references, and he was permitted 
to keep the keys. ’ 

«In one week,” he said, “you shall see my 
house again. You shall not know it, and I 
charge you not to be a watcher of what I may 
do, for it is to my delight that I give a sur- 
prise.” 
“I won't go near the place,” Janet said, 
laughing, “‘ I give you my word.” 


* Enough, Miss Janet,” he answered, “and Ff |. 


will not come near you, for fear you should ase 
question of me—for if you do, alas! how shall I 
refrain from answering ?” 

“The count is an engaging man,” said Mrs. 
Cranbury, when she and Janet were alone, 

“He has wonderful eyes,” Janet answered, 
“* they seem to send a thrill through my whole 
frame when he looks at me.” 

‘I hope he has not the evil eye,” said Mrs, 
Cranbury, jestingly. 

“TI have thought of his eyes,” returned Janet, 
‘‘and I cannot make up my mind whether the 
lignt im them is evil or good.” 

During the week stipulated upon Janet reé 
frained from goimg to Brocken Hall, and the 
count m away from The Knoll. But whenthe 
time had expired he came back from the City 
with Mr. Cranbury in the evening. 

*‘ Here you see me,” he said, gaily, 
my word,” 

“And is your house ready ?” asked Janeg. 

** My sister will be there on the morrow to re- 
ceive you.” ' 

The man was a mystery, but a deligiftful 
mystery. Apart from his eyes, which hed 
with a peculiar*brilliancy and were mever at 
rest, he was all gaiety and lightness, It was 
difficuit to conceive that he had ever had a 
serious thought in his life. 

He appeared to be possessed of boundless 
wealth, and talked of pounds as the merchant 
talked of pence, although he had as yet made no 
particular display. The dog-cart twas the only 
equipage he had shown, and nis attendants were 
limited to one servant, who was a foreigner like 
himself. This was Pierre, the clairvoyant. 

**I donot care for a retinue,” he said to. the 
merchant. ‘‘I spend my money on chef-d’cuvres 
of art. My private collection of pictures is un- 
rivalled. I shall only have afew, what you may 
call the tail of them, at Brocken Hall.” 

Janet was prepared to find a.ehange in the 
count’s residence, and looked to findit furnished 
with modern, luxurious upholstery, and her sur- 
prise was very great wben she found there was 
nothing new in the place. 

Tne furniture was old, cumbrous, and hand 
some, and armour and tapestry abounded. . The 
hall itself would have been appropriate to the 
castle of a baron of the fourteenth century, and 
the *‘ tail” of the count’s collection of pictures 
was sufficient to fairly cover every available 
space, and, like tne furniture, they were the 
work of men dead years ago, or very excellent 
imitations of them. I 

‘Ine inlaid oaken floors had been polished, but 
the feeling of coldness was obviated by rugs 
and skins of wild beasts lying about in graceful 
profusion. Only one room was carpeted, and 
that was the one wherein LEupnhrosia awaited 
their coming. 

“My sister,” whispered the count, as he 
paused at the door before. ushering them in, 
*‘ cannot exist without the sun or warmth that 
will compensate for his ubsence. You have no 
sun here. You will find your good nature taxed 
vy the heat of the room.” 

It was indeed warm, but that inconvenience 
was too slight to be remembered long after 
Euphrosia began to talk to them. Her hand- 
some face and figure were set off by a magnifi- 
cent dress of ricn brocade, which rustied curiously 
as she moved about. Janet in her mind likened 
it to the distant sound of clashing steel, but 
Euphrosia was all urbanity, and there was no 
tinge of war in her demeanour. 

Her voice, always rich, when carefully tuned 
down had a fascinating ring in it, and both 


“true to 








| pressed the warmest friendship, kissed her seve- 
ral times, and left Mrs. Cranbury to the care of 
the count. 

“You are no stranger to although we 
meet for the first time,’’ Euphrosia said. “ Every 
day, almost, I have heard of you frommy brother. 
You have a great influence over him.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Janet, wonderingly. 

“Yes; he used to be so restless, goimg here 
and there like one who is neverto have rest. He 
rarely stayed anywhere—not evenin Paris—more 
thanaweek. Seldom so long.” * 

** Indeed !” said Janet again. : 

The words poured into her ears hada startling 
effect upen her. Of lateshe had to think 
that the count was gaining some over 
her, amd now she was being told that she had 

an influence over him. 
» “*Itis so,” pursued Euphrosia, “for sé¢e the 
in him. He formsa@ home here, and will 
3 all his books have beem sent over and 
he study as he used to do.” , 
“TI suppose he is very clever,” said Jamet, 
timidly. 
“ He is one of the best-read mem im 
@ born musician, a great chemist, and cam paa 
better than most of the so-called masters 


oe 
oe And yet ke has not spoken of his painting 
to me.” : eds 
| “Hie is reserved, almost as timidas a woman 
im somethings. He dislikesto be praisedk”™ . ~ 
“TI like modest men.” AY 3 
-'To-morrow he will be away,” said Euphrosia, 
“*[gball be alone ; will you come and spend the 
daywith me? I know that [ought toreturmyour 
gall, but you must be kind to me, I so seldém go 
out when it is cold. Willyou come?” ; 
“Té Mrs. Cranbury has no objection,” Janet 
answered, “and I don’t see why sheshould have 
any.” 7 
“T will talk to Mrs. Cranbury,” said Euphro- 
sia, “and get an answer before you leave. She 
will let you come, and we wiil ramble about the 
house and look for the ghosts.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MAGIC ART. 


When midst the festive, friendly ring 
Which hailed stern winter's night 
Those chords would round the circie fling 
The taper’s mimic light; 
And wito that mimic light and thee 
Wouid thoughts of song combine, 
Whicb made me vow in minstrel glee 
A wreath for thee to twine. 


Tue count asked his visitors to stay to 
luncheon, but they declined, and he did not press 
them. 

«You have only just arrived,” said Mrs. Cran- 
bury to Euphrosia, “and must take things 
quietly for a day or two.” 

Brocken Hall not being far from The Knoll 
they walked home. The count accompanied 
them to the gate of his ground and there 
parted with them with many effusive expres- 
sions showing now honoured he felt himself that 
day. 

** And so kind to Euphrosia,” he added, “‘ who, 
if she has onk friend is well content. I hope 
you will not desert ner, Miss Janet ?” 

«« No,” Janet answered, ‘‘ I like her very much. 
I hope we shall be great friends.” 

The count could nave skipped with joy on his 
way back to Euphrosia, but he curbed the exu- 
berance of feeling and walked with tolerable 
stateliness. 

“You have beguh well,” he said to her, “ and 
the game is as good as won.” 

«« But why take all this trouble about a girl 
like that ?” asked Euphrosia; “ isshe immensely 
rich ? 

“She has a fair fortune, but not of the 
greatest. 

«You cannot call her beautiful?” 

I call her nothing, Euphrosia; I only say 
she charms me. By the way, is there any news 
of my Lord of Mowerby ?” 

“He is in Paris, tasting the sweets of life 


“He must be watched,” said the count, 
shaking his nead. “ People who taste the sweets 
of life always make wine one of them and talk in 
their cups. I will set somebody over him. By 
the way, did I tell you that we are suspected at 
The Knoll ?” 

“ You know youdid not. Who suspects us?” 

“A chit ofagirl, Janet’s maid, but a shrewd- 
headed woman. She doesn’t know how clever 
she is or she would not be a servant.” 

He told her what he had overheard from the 
lips of Murch, and the fair Euphrosia was 
troubled. She pouted and frowned and asked 
him, testily why he did not get rid of the 
girl. 

“ How ?” he asked. 

** You ask such a question. How many people 
have you removed from your path ?” 

** Granted, Euphrosia; but there is no need 
for such coarse work here. Besides, it is risky. 
They laugh at the police of England, but. you 
cannot give them the defiance we have offered 
to the police abroad. Leave the girlto me. I 
will find means to keep her quiet.” 

An opportunity was. not long fortheoming. 
Mrs. Cranbury spoke one day of a servants’ party 
that was to be given in the kitchen to come off 
within a few days. ; % 

“They usually have it at Christmas,” she 
said, ‘ but being so near poor Jack’s death they 
asked to have it postponed. We thought it very 
good feeling on their part.” 

“It was admirable,” breathed the count, “it 
showed their love for you.” ne 

« We make friends of ommservanits,” said she— 
‘within bounds, of course—and wé lose nothing 
by it. Itis our custom to spend the first two 
hours with them in the kitchen, and ‘then leave 
them for the night. They always send us an in- 
vitation.” : 

“Itis a charming idea,” said the count, en- 
‘thusiastically, “it would please me to be tnere. 
Do you think they could be induced to invite me 
also?” 

«<I have only to name your desire and it will 
be done.” 

“ May Lask the favour then ?” 

The count got his invitation, althongh it was 
not very freely given. Peggy was dead against 
it in her heart, but could not see how his request 
could be denied, and the cook was sure he would 
put a chill on the whole affair, 

The servants had liberty to invite their friends, 
and there was generally a crowded kitchen. Mr. 
and Mrs. Murch were among the favoured guesis, 
and on this oceasion Ben Tomkins was in- 
cluded. 

He came atan early hour to help to:decorate 
the kitchen, and displayed to tne admiring 
housemaids a new suit of clothes in which all 
the colours of the rainbow were mingled, and 
with so many buttons about the waistcoat) and 
coat that the butler facetiously suggested ne 
must have purchased some dealer's entire 
stock. 

It a little damped the greengrocer’ to hear 
that the count was coming, but both he and 
Murch were warned not to display any feeling 
whatever, and to treat him as an ordinary guest 
—Mrs. Murch, who was about as wise as her 
daughter, could be fully trusted. 

By seven o'clock all: was seady—friends and 
relations had ailarrived, and only the people of 
the house and the count were to come, 

The kitchen tavle was pushed back, and the 
company sat insolemn silence er whispered oc- 
casionaily to eacn other until footsteps were 
heard without. ‘Then tney ail rose, and themer- 
chant and his party entered. 

**My dear friends,” he said, “I am very 
pleased to see you, and as I think it would be 
cruel to waste your time in speech-making, we 
will have our glass of wine, drink each other’s 
good health, and then tne dancing can begin.” 
The wine was passed round and there were 
many murmurs ot “ Good health, Mr. Cranbury, 
and the ladies and the foreign gentleman.” 
After this a fiddler stood up and the selection 
of partners began. 

It was a quadrille, and thé count, tne only 
member of ‘the upper party who danced, glided 








the visitors were charmed. To Janet she ex- 


there. You know him--he wiil never rest.” 


up to Peggy and secured her before Ben ’om- 
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uimieaeat 
kins had finished pulling up his collaras a pre- 
liwinary step towards asking her himself. 

He had to take the cook and he was Peggy’s 
«yis-A-vis.” 

The count danced well, and he was very re- 
spectful to Peggy. _ He did not presume to be 
jmpertinent.on the strength of the social distinc- 
tion between them, but addressed her as he 
would have a lady ‘to the manner born,” and 
the dance over conducted her to a seat and sat 
down beside her. 

«It is kind of you to invite me here,” he said, 
“for asI am alone with few friends in this 
country, [am only too ®lad to appear at social 
gatherings. This sort of entertainment is a de- 
lightful institution peculiar to yourselves.” 

“We always enjoy ourselves,” said Peggy, 
with simplicity. 

She scarcely grasped the full meaning of his 
address. 

«But I shall not leave here to-night,” he 
continued, gaily, “ without making some attempt 
to repay you. Are you fond of conjuring 
tricks ?” 

“Oh, we dote on them,” replied Peggy. “ Ben 
can do a lot of things.” 

“Who is Ben ?” 

“Him over there. He isa—a—great friend of 
mine.’ 

“He does not appear to regard me with a 
friendly eye,” said the count, laugning. “ But 
why should a man in his youth be jealous of one 
who will soon be getting in a harvest of grey 
pairs ? I will get him to assist me in the simple 
display I shall. be able to make.” 

He crossed over to Ben, who in sober truth 
was very jealous and meditating an onslaught 
upon him. 

On his way the count stopped to speak to 
Murch and insisted upon being introduced to 
Mrs. Murch, who, despite the prejudice with 
which she had been’ inspired, could ‘not be in- 
sensible to his suave manners and carefully 
chosen compliments. 

The count made headway in the good opinion 
of everyone very fast. 

Ben Tomkins-could do the three-card trick 
and make the knave jump out of the pack. 
He could also make a pudding in a hat and 
perform sundry other small feats of legerde- 
main; but he felt that he would never be able to 
conjure again after he had seen what the count 
could do. 

_He did the most. amazing things—borrowing 
shillings of the company and easting them into 
the air and teliing Ben to cut open apples and 
oranges, where they were found again. He 
burnt Murcn’s favourite red cotton pocket hand- 
kerchief before nis eyes and reproduced it out 
of Ben’s pocket. With cards he did what he 
liked—guessing what they chose from the pack 
without looking at them, and by some occult 
power put them away in the kitchen dresser. 
For haif an hour he kept them in a state of 
breathless delight. 

“And now,” he said, “ before I go, it will be 
my pleasure to show you something else of a 
nature different. You all know what electro- 
biology is.” 

They had not heard, but did not like to say 
s0, and he had it all his own way. 

_ “For the proper exhibition of it,” he con- 
tinued, “I must have two pennies, a lady, and 
a gentleman. Now, Miss Peggy, will you sit 
in that civair ?” 

A sudden dread laid hold of the girl, but she 
could not disobey him. His eyes were fixed upon 
her and she was spell-bound. 

“You see Miss Peggy here,” said the count. 
“I pass my hands so—and so—and see! she 
shall go into whatis like sleep. Oh! she snall 
help me well, shall Miss Peggy. Now, Mr. Ben 
Tomkins, I want you.” 

Ben stood forward, looking rather sheepish, 
for every eye was upon him. 

The count said: 

“Put up your right arm.” 

Ben did. 

“ Now the right leg.” 

It was done, and Ben,stood in a most ludi- 
Ccrous attitude, amid roars of laughter from those 
around him. 





Peggy never moved. 

**Can you put yourarm and leg down again?” 
the count asked. 

‘No, sir,” replied Ben, with a face agkast. 

* Not until I tell you. Now they come down. 
So you are right again. This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is electro-biology. Would any other lady 
or gentleman wish to try it?” 

The butler, an unbeliever, offered himself 
and was forthwith seated upon a low stool, 
from which he could not rise until the count set 
him free. His struggles were most ludicrous, 
and he seemed to be on the. verge of 
apoplexy, when the séance operator released 
him. 

After this there were no more volunteers. 
Everybody was awe-stricken, and there was a 
general wish in the hearts of the company that 
the count would go. 

“TI will now just whisper one word to Miss 
Peggy,” he said, “‘andshe will awaken.” 

He whispered something, made a few passes, 
and Reggy, opening her eyes, sprang to her 
feet and stared wildly around her. 

* Steady,” said the count, smilingly. ‘Look 
at mé fora moment. Now you are all right. 
I did not think you were so delicate and 
sensitive or I would not have played my little 
joke on you.” 

Peggy did not answer then, but returned to 
her seat and sat there, pale and silent, until the 
count and his friends were gone. Even then 
she was not her old self, and on the whole 
company there lay a chill that nothing could 
remoye. 

It was generally admitted that there had 
never been so dull a kitchen party at The 
Knoll. 

The count had gained his point, and although 
he had astonisned Janet and the Cranburys he 
put their minds at rest by telling them that it 
was only a trick of the will after all. On the 
way home his humming was increased to 
singing, and he sang the music of the scene of 
enchantment from “ Der Freischiitz.” 

* Pierre,” he said to that worthy, who let him 
into Brocken Hall, ‘‘I have tried Miss Peggy, 
and she isa very easy subject. I think I shail 
bring her fully withinthe power. She has entered 
the lists with me, poor little fool. It is a 
mistake that so many people make. Why will 
the pigmies throw down the glove to giants ?” 


CHAPTER Xil. 
AT DEERLAND. 


Beauty’s dower 
Was the sole fortune of that lovely maid. 


DEERLAND, the residence of Sir Newton 
Thurile, stood on the borders of Exmoor, and 
being on elevated ground commanded a view of 
Severn Waters. It was a fair-sized building, 
with no great pretentions to beauty, but was 
strongly built, and possessed that comfortabie, 
homely look which is always more pleasing to 
the eye than meritricious splendour. 

The grounds were not extensive, nor particu- 
larly well cultivated according to modern notions 
of gardens. Such flowers as grew there in season 
were of the old-fashioned sort, many of them 
more agreeable to the sense of smell than to the 
eye and of a hardy nature so as to be indepen- 
dent of greenhouses and the unremitting care 
which has so often to be bestowed upon the 
choicer flowers. 

The truth was Sir Newton was poor and only 
kept two cr three servants, faithful adherents of 
his family, the most notable among whom was 
Reuben Stark—generally spoken of as “Old 
Reuben ”—who was groom and gardener, and 
would have been coachman too if a carriage had 
been kept. 

But there was no such thing in use at Deer- 
land. The only vehicle that would at all answer 
to the namé was a huge, rumbling family coach 
passing its old days in the coach-house and 
rotting peacefully away. 

If the baronet or his daughter Myra wished 
to go out otherwise than on foot they trusted 





themselves to the saddle, where they were as 
much at home ds people generally are in an 
arm-chair. 

Very little company came to Deerland ; occa~ 
sionally half a dozen hunting men invited by 
Sir Newton from the field came to dine and went 
away raving of Myra’s beauty. If they came 
again without an invitation they were not en- 
couraged, and so it came about that at the age 
of twenty-two the handsomest woman in the 
county was unmarried. 

was fair, but she had mone of the 
timidity so often observable in fair women. Her 
blue eyes had as much fire in them as ever was 
seen in dark ones, and her slight figure was 
hardened to every out-door exercise. 

It was no uncommon thing for her to ride to 
the moor and have a gallop among its solitudes 
alone, and Sir Newton was never anxious about 
her, though she was absent nearly the whole 
day. 
** Myra is afraid of nothing,” he would say, 
*‘and is therefore unassailable.” 

Old Reuben doted on her. He was fond of 
life and of such good things as he could get, but 
he had often avowed that he would give up any- 
thing and everything for ner, and he was 
generally considered to be a man of his word. 

One January morning, just before daylight, 
Reuben turned out of his room over the stables 
and set out towards the moor, A sportsman in 
his heart he was going to see if he could come 
across the “slot” of a warrantable deer and 
track it to its lair. 

There was to be a meet at Deerland that 
morning if the frost broke as it promised to do, 
and Reuben was always looked up to as a guide 
to the haunts of the red, antlered prey. 

There had been a hard frost for a fortnight 
and of course the ground itself conld give no 
trace of deer, but there was a’ thin coating of 
snow, which would too faithfully record the slit 
hoofs of the swift-footed beast. 

Reuben went in a straight line to a particular 
spot, about four miles from The Hall and then 
began to cast about for a slot. Presently he 
found something that was not the slot of a deer 
and it caused him to whistle with surprise. He 
followed it up. 

Aboutnineo’clock Myra was outside the house 
taking note of the weather. Contrary to her 
expectation and the overnight prophecy of 
Reuben the frost had not broken, but after 
hovering on the balance of a thaw settled down 
keener than ever. 

** No hunting to-day,” she murmured. “ I must 
skate again. Papa, I suppose, won’t go; he had 
enough of it yesterday.” 

Sir Newton decided that he would not go. He 
was a handsome, well-built man of fifty, with a 
frame of iron, but he was ‘constitutionally lazy, 
and unless business or some particular pleasure 
called him out he rarely went far away from 
home. 

“‘No, Myra,” he said, when questioned by her 
at breakfast time, “I do not care for skating, 
and as there is no prospect of a hunt I shall sit 
at home and read tne ‘Field.’ You nad better 
stay at home.” 

Myra shook her head. 

«You know me,” shesaid. “I never rest at 
home, if I can help it. The frost may break up 
in a day or so, and then the river may not be 
frozen again.” 

Half an hourafterwards she was in the stable- 
yard calling for Reuben, who had been entrusted 
with the skates to clean. He was not there and 
she was going back to the house to inquire after 
him in the kitchen when she saw him approach- 
ing by the lawn, with the look of one in a 
very excited condition. 

“Now, Reuben, where have you been ?” Myra 
said. “Lam waiting for my skates.” 

“T’ll have ’em done in a minute, miss,” he 
replied, panting. ‘ You must forgive me, as 
I’ve had a bit of adventure, miss.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope ?” 

“ Well, miss, all depends what comes of it. It 
may be serious and it may be pleasant. There’s 
people at The Hollows !” 

“Where ?” exclaimed Myra, opening her eyes 
wide. 
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«© At ‘The Hollows, miss,” said Reuben. “Isee 
it myself. I was passing the Ghaut that leads 
into the enclosure, looking for the slot of a deer, 
when I sees the footmarks of two men, one of 
*ema gentleman’s and the t’other a roughish 
chap. They led into the Ghaut and I foliowed 
"em up.” 

** To The Hollows ?” 

** Yes, migs, as far as I could go, but afore I 
could reach the house I found a six-foot chap 
standing suddenly afore me, as if he had | some, Reuben.” 
popped out of the ground. ‘ Whatdo you want ?’| “So he is, miss. 
ne axes. 
Hollows,’ I replies. ‘It’s no business of yours | tomy way of thinking. 
who’s there,’ he says; ‘go back.’ Then just at —to-day,at least.” 
that minute I sees in the distance a young gen- , 


“Oh! up by the mere.” 


The Hollows, miss.” 
« Such is my intention.” 


“IT don’t like them new-comers. 





a sign. And theirlooks is ugly too.” 


Go t’other way, mis 


poet chap in the picture in the hall.” 
“A young gentleman!” says Myra, medita- 
tively. 


Myra, “‘and I shall go by the mere.” 
“Wilful, as she has been from birth! 


never seen a handsomer.” |at the back of the park. 


** No, miss, and the big chap close to me didn’t | heard of danger. 
give him time to, for he hustled me along and | be ugly and I wish sne had gone t’other way.” 
perlitely told me that if I came there again 


up my mind to have my head knocked off.” 
«Your story is a strange one,” said Myra. “I | having risen so early. 

must go back to Sir Newton and tell him of it. 

When my skates are ready bring them into the 

hall.” 
Myra’s surprise was not so great as her | the speed of the swailow. 

father’s. 


brought by Reuben. | wound about in and out of the rising ground in 

“The Hollows occupied,” he said, “and we not | a tortuous fashion. In some places there were 
to hear a word about it! What can it mean?” | large rocks towering up on either side, and in 

“Some misanthropic countryman of ours has | others dark clusters of pine wood grew down 
taken it, I suppose,” said Myra, shrugging her | to tne very edge. And there were many open 
shoulders. ‘ Reuben says he is handsome, and | spaces, where a view of the country could be 
for that reason I should like to see him. Ex- | obtained. 
cepting yourself, dear papa, I never see a really 
handsome man.” floated on, as much at home on the skates as a 

“I bring the best I can find in the hunt,” | native of Holland. In half an hour she had 
replied Sir Newton, apologetically; ‘“‘and you| reached a spot which commanded a view of 
have the choice of picking our guests when you | some ground surrounding Tne Hollows. The 
condescend to follow the hounds.” | Hollows itself could not be seen, being shut in by 

“They are for the most part vig men—fine | rocks. 


Alone on the still river the dauntless girl 


“Then you must pass the waters that skirt 


“Don’t go that way, miss,” said Reuben, 
with an agitated face—a rare thing with him. 
They don’t 
promise well—sneaking here without a word or 


« You told me that the gentleman was hand- 


It’s the t’other parties I’m 
‘I’m going to see who is at The | thinking of. They’re ugly inand out, according 


“IT am not going to be frightened after 
tleman walking pen-sivELy about—jest like the | having been without fear all these years,” said 


muttered Reuben, looking after the figure of 
“A good-looking young gentleman, miss ; I’ve | Myra going down towards the river which lay 
“Sue sees no fear, 

«Did he notice you ?” | any more than a child that’s never been in nor 
But the looks of that chap 


Shaking his head with sage-like portentous- 
without being specially inwited I might make | ness he strolled off to the stable, and curling 
himself up went to sleep to make amends for his 


Myra reached the river, and having dexter- 
|ously adjusted her skates launched herself 
upon the frozen surface and skimmed away with 


It may even be said that the baronet | The river was not very wide, being one of 
looked perturbed when she told him the tidings the minor tributaries to the Severn, and it 


men the world would cail them,” Myra rejoined, | 


“but you must admit they are boobies.” 
« Boobies !” echoed Sir Newton. 


« Yes—boobies, and notning eise. What can 


| 
they talk about ?—the run of the day and the | 
! 


runs of the past, and nothing more. They drink 
too much, too, and blink like owls when you 
bring them into the drawing-room.” 

“You are very hard to please,” said the 
baronet, sighing. 

«J know the sort of man I want,” said Myra, 
energetically, “and I shail find him some day. | 
Then I shall marry, and not before. In any case | 
Ido not mean to leave Deerland.” 

“I wish you to marry,” said Sir Newton, | 
thoughtfully, “‘ because 1 am getting old and | 
cannot expect to live for ever. The life of a 
single woman is a very unbappy one.” 

“J think I could bear it,’ returned Myra, 
with an independent air. 

«“ While you are young doubtless, for you have 





a lot of pluck and spirit; but py-and-pye, when head. 
” 


“Oh, yes!” said Myra, patting his cheek;'to her surprise she beheld a solitary figure 
By-and-bye, when I am too old | standing erect, with folded arms and gazing 
Well! on the great house beyond. 


* the old yarn. 
to skip or to run, nobody will have me. 
that time hasn’t come yet. 
cali at The Hollows ?”’ 

“I must know more about this mysterious | 
arrival first,” the baronet replied; “if we are 
not wanted we will decidedly not call.’ 


Do you mean to 


you can, for I am all impatience to look upon 
the handsome stranger,” said Myra; “a pro- 
phetic feeling within tells me that a kindred | 
spirit has crossed my path at last.” 


** Madcap,” said the baronet, smiling as he | dividual, who has taken up his abode there and 


settled to his book. 

And Myra 
Reuben, with a face flushed by the haste he 
had made, was waiting with the skates. 


“Which way are ye going, miss?’’ he asked,' mystery for the time she pursued her way, 


as he handed them to her. 


| climb it. 





! side. 


|The Hollows, but she halted when she drew 
; near the surrounding domain, and with some 


é edly no | suddenly appeared upon the scene, touched him 
“Well! get over your inquiries as quickly as | on the shoulder, and the two disappeared. 


returned to the hall, where | trouble about it ?” 





It was, in fact, built within a basin formed 
by nature, and this barrier around it, thougn 
not absolutely inaccessible, required the skill 
and coolness of a practised mountaineer to 
Only one entrance was open to the 
ordinary wayfarer and that was the Ghaut, a 
roadway cut by some former proprietor of the 
place. 

It had been artisticaliy done, so that it bore 
a perfectly natural look, and had been done-so 
long that every available spot between the 
snattered fragments of rock nad its tree and 
shrub, and ferns and moss grew thick on every 


This Ghaut was not open to Myra, being on 
the other side of the nouse and away from the 
river. She had no idea of availing berself of it 
at any time when she was alone, nor to go near 


curiosity looked at the craggy heights above her 


Sne did not expect to see anybody there, but 


She could see that it was the form of a tall 
and handsome man, but the height was too 
great for her to guess his age, nor had she time 
to scrutinise him very closely, for a second man 


“Odd,” thought Myra, and a curious, creep- 
ing sensation passed through her. “What 
mystery is this that is hidden at The Hollows? 
Perhaps, after all, it is only some eccentric in- 
wishes to creat a sensation. Why should I 

Myra had more than her share of courage 
and was not easily alarmed. Putting aside the 





frozen river and soon left The Hollows severa] 
miles behind her. 

Her route had been a lonely one. Nota hu: 
or a house was visible until she came to her 
journey’s end. Here a single-storied thatched 
cottage stood close to the river side, backed by 
a dark, dense wood. Here resided Polly 
Stark, sister to Reuben, and here it was that 
Myra intended to rest and have some simple 
fare by way of luncheon. 

What a dreary life it must have been for the 
old woman, living therealone! She was asingle 
woman, not having ever been wooed, or at 
s|least not won, and she saw no society save 
Myra occasionally, Reuben once a month or so, 
and a dealer who came round once every fort- 
night to purchase such eggs and fowls as sie 
had for market. 

‘ But she never complained, and it is to be as- 
sumed that she liked her life. She welcomed 
Myra with discreet warmth and placed a chair 
by the fire for her to sit down. 

“It’s a cold day, miss,” she said, “ but there’s 
worse coming.” 

‘You think so, Polly?” 

““We shall have such a fall by-and-pye as 
you’ve never seen. miss.” 

“It is rather unlike you, Polly, to prophesy 
evil,” said Myra. 

“T see the signs,” said the old woman, 
simply, “and I can’t help reading them. All 
the birds are making south.” 

So she babbled on while she, knowing the 
wants of her visitor, put such fare as she had 
upon the table. One need not starve upon eggs 
and breadand butter, and Myra being most un- 
fashionably hungry, could have partaken with 
zest of something poorer. 

The eggs were boiled, placed on the table, 
and Myra was about to begin her meal, when 
Polly held up her hand. 

« Whist! miss,” she said, “ there’s somebody 
coming along.” 

«* Who can be coming here ?” asked Myra. 
“A light step,” said the old woman, “ but 
that of a strong man.” 

And as she spoke the latch was raised anda 
tall, broad-shouldered man in riding attire 
blocked the doorway. 


(To oe Continued.) 





FACETIA. 








““HINC ILLZ LACRYMZ.” 


Master Tommy (returning from the funeral): 

“Why did Uncle Jonas cry so for aunt? He 

cried more than anybody.” 

“ Aunt (grimly): “ Of course! Moat of the 

property is left to nim, my dear.” Pancn. 

An ’Appy THovecut.—I’ll go to sleep. 
Punch. 


THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT 
UNSAID. 


Nervous Party (speaking at last to his 
neighbour): “ Do you know who that remarkably 
ugly person is just opposite—talking to tne 
black-naired lady, you know—um—en ?” 
NerigHBour: ‘That, sir, is my brother!” 
Nervous Person: “ Yes? I—I—I beg your 
pardon—I—I—stupid of me not to have seea the 
family likeness—a—a——” 


[Collapses and disappears. ] Punca. 


A YOUNG CLERGYMAN ABASHED. 


A youne clergyman having preached for Dr. 
South one day was anxious to get a word of 
applause for his labour of love. The grave 
doctor, however, did not introduce the subject, 
and his younger brother was obliged to bait the 
hook for him. 

“I hope, sir,” he said, “I did not weary 
your people by the length of my sermon to- 
day ?” : 
“No, sir, not at all; nor by the depta 
either.” ’ 





skimming swiftly over the surface of the 





The young man was silent. 
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Nixz Hours’ Movement on Ra!ttways.— 
How many milesan hour ? Punch. 


Arter a few more political mistakes, they 

will probably eall him Prince Missmark. 

Punch. 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Husspann: “I find, my dear, on looking over 
the washing-book, that the woman has not been 
paid according to the number of articles sent to 

er.” 

Wire: “*No; you see our laundress doesn’t 
charge for any of the things that are lost in the 
wash.” Moonshine. 

“Heaps I win, tails you lose,” as the Land 
Leaguer said when he houghed his landlord’s 
cattle. Moonshine. 


Oscar Wu11pe’s lecture in New York does not 
appear to have been very successful. Indeed, 
most of the audience Wilde away the time in 
private conversation. The report states that he 
“seated himself on the stage.” Why didn’t he 
get into a one ’Os-car? Moonshine. 


Tue Rereat oF THE Unron.—A divorce. 
Moonshine. 

AConrrapicrory Trrm.—A spend-thrift. 
Moonshine. 


Tue Bar or Justice.—An Irish jury. 
Moonshine. 


EH? 


Woutp it be right to describe an Irish peasant 
in fear of the Land League as a terra-fied 
cotter ? 

What domestic utensil might a street row at 
midnight be said to represent?—A shine-up 
late (china plate). Don’t you see? Judy. 

ANOTHER OF THEM. 

Sux: “ You left quite early the other night. 
Were you not amused? There seemed to me to 
be some nice girls.” 

He: “Oh, yes. I was fetched.” 

Suz: “ By whom, the narse ?” Judy. 

A RAILWAY “navvy” is a go-ahead man. He 
is always breaking fresh ground. Judy. 

A POINTED ALLUSION. 

Tue gentleman who “sat down on the spur of 

the moment” has since been “ kicking against 


the pricks.” Fun. 
A Fowt PaRat.evism.—The Englishinvented 
(a)entails, tne Americans cocktails. Fun. 


KILLING NOT MURDER. 


Tas is eminently the case in Egypt, where, 
if you kill a native Egyptian, it is conveniently 
brought in as a case of fellah-de-se. Fun. 


80 IT AP-“ PIERS.” 


Tux dispute between the Thames Conservancy 
and the London Steamboat Company ought to 
ve quickly settled, and without litigation. Botn 
sides of course demand the judgment of their 
“ Piers.” Fun. 

NOTHING TO BOAST OF. 

An enterprising German manufactures brandy 
from sawdust. What of that? Every tavern 
announces “ wines from the wood.” 

Funny Folks. 


Tue ’Irz or VitLaNny.—Acon-ite. 
Funny Folks. 





BELLA’S HERO: 


A STORY OF 


THE WELSH MARCHES. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE FIFTEENTH MARQUIS CF MENDON. 
Lorp Wotram, when he had left the apart- 


ment of his guest, made all naste to his fatner’s 
cnamber. It was ina distant part of the Castle 





from the dormitory of the rear wing, and on a 
lower floor; but he walked rapidly, and was 
quickly there. 

He found old Mark, the steward, at the door, 
with tear-wet cheeks, and when he entered the 
chamber he saw Charles Allen, the faithful and 
devoted valet for full two-score years, kneeling at 
the bedside with one of the marquis’s hands held 
in his own. 

A few quick, noiseless steps over the thick 
Persian carpet brought him to the side of the 
couch, where he gently moved the old valet aside 
and took his place. 

““You won’t begrudge me the place for alittle 
time, Charles ?” 

The old servitor looked up through his tears, 
and arose and moved back, whispering as he did 
SO: 

** Alas, my lord, I fear he has gone!” 

But it was not so. The whispered tones had 
caught the dying man’s ear, and he opened his 
eyes, and slowly moved a hand. There was a 
perceptible struggle, and presently the lips 
parted. 

“Wolfam! Roderic 

**Dear father, Iam here!” And he caught 
the stricken hand and held it to his bosom. 

* Father, can you speak tome ?” 

Finally the old man seemed to see and, 
to recognise. His countenance lighted up, 
and the spark of life beamed in the sunken 
eyes. 

‘«* Roderic—my son ! your hand!” 

«You have it, father.” 

Another struggle, and then, in gurgling, failing 
tones: 

“ Arthur—Lord Allerton ! 
Arthur!” 

“Twill! Oh, my lord, I will love him with 
all my heart. And when he comes home I 
willkeep him. But, my father, can you not sit 
up?” 

And Roderic lifted the poor head higher, and 
put more piliows under it. Then the old valet 
put to his master’s lips a cup of cordial. Byan 
effort, and very slowly, a few drops were 
swallowed, and a slignt revival was mani- 
fest. 

“Father! Can you speak to me again ? Have 
you more tosay? On! why can you not tell me 
of the man who calls himself your cousin? On! 
if buta word! Why has this lain secret vet ween 
us ?” 

The dying marquis seemed to catch the mean- 
ing of his son’s words. Aspasm passed through 
a frame, anda new lignt shone in his eyes. 

e struggled mightily, and at length with an 
effort to draw the speaker towards him, he 
gasped : 

“Wolfam! Fitz Eustace! Lady Bess! Tell 
Arthur—tell Arthur Where is ne? On! my 
boy—my dear boy !” 

He moved as though he would lift his head, 
then sank back ; there was a gasp—another— a 
faint, murmuring wail—a sigh—and over the 
failing eyes floated a cloud; and the fourteenth 
Marquis of Mendon was gathered to his 
fathers ! 

And the new marquis knelt by the bedside of 
the dead and wept hot, bitter tears. In that 
hour he confessed to himself, in shame and 
sorrow, thathe had not done his duty by the noble 
parent that now lay dead before him. Upon 
him, to the exclusion of every other being, had 
his father lavished his loving kindness, and ine 
had returned only neglect and faith. He knew 
that his father’s heart had long—very long— 
been set upon seeinga grandchild. Almost 
upon his knees had the aged sire im- 
plored him to bring to Mendon a wife who should 
bless and save the house; and he had trifled 
away every opportunity, and had made light of 
the purpose which his father had held so 
sacred. 

“Too late! too late! Alas! too late!” he 
murmured, between hissobs. ‘ Ay, my father, 
Arthur must be left the sacred duty, Iam not 
fit for it.” , 


? 
H 


Be—be good to 





Here a fierce spasm shook his frame,'and a 
sharp, painful cry broke from his lips. 

“Oh, my God! why am I thus stricken ? 
Father! Father! I shall not be left long behind 
you !” 

At this point the old valet, with big tears 
streaming down his cheeks, moved up and laid a 
hand upon Roderic’s shoulder. 

“My lord! Do not give way in this manner. 
I know that your father loved you with all his 
heart. Come—we will look up to you now. We 
will love and honour you; and you shall never 
have reason to say that we willingly gave you 
pain!’ 

Roderic of Mendon turned and threw his 
arms around the old servitor’s neck. That man 
had been nearer to his father, in life, than any 
other living being; and now he loved him for 
it. 

“ Charles, I accept your pledge ; and, from my 
heart, I return it. I will be to you all that the 
Lord of Mendon ought to be. And—now—will 
you ascertain if George Conway is to be found ? 
I wish tosee him.” 

Old Mark Dowler was, at that moment, in the 
act of moving to the side of the bed ; but as these 
words fell from Roderic’s lips he stopped and 
turned. 

“ My lord, George Conway has gone!” 

“Gone! Did you know when he went ?” 

“No, my lord; I wasn’t dreaming of such @ 
thing. I don’t know how he went, nor when. It 
is said that he took his horse from the stable 
after midnight.” 

** Who saw nim, sir?” 

«A fellow who has suddenly turned up in 
company with Colonel Fitz Eustace—a tall, lank, 
red-headed Cockney. Hesays he was in the 
stables last night, in charge of the team that 
brought the colonel, and that Conway came, 
while he was there, and led out his horse, 
and put on saddle and bridle, and rode 
away.” 

Old Mark gazed vacantly into the nobleman’s 
face for a little time, and then, when the light 
came to his eyes, he told the story of the Widow 
Conway—how she had come to the Castle not 
two hours before, in search of George; and the 
account she had given of the boy’s absence, 
and the condition in which she had found his 
bed. 

The young marquis listened attentively ; taen 
asked a few questions, in order to gain further 
particulars of the widow’s story, and then he 
bent his head in thought. At length he looked. 
up, and laid his hand upon the old steward’s 
arm, 

«Mark, do you know if young Conway had 
busied himself in looking after this Fitz 
Eustace ?” 

“‘Yes, my lord, he had.” 

« Had he done it, do you think, so that the 
man could have had any suspicion that George 
was watching him ?” 

The old man meditated for a little time pro- 
foundly. At length he answered, very slowly and 
thoughtfully : 

«I know, once, my lord—it was when George 
had been in this very room to see your father— 
Colonel Fitz Eustace met him, or came 
up to him, as he was going away, and 
asked him sharp and impertinent questions. 
And, again, let me see.” 

Evidently Mark was labouring to remember 
exactly what he had promised the boy that he 
would keep sacredly secret. He reckoned the 
events off on his fingers until he had found the 
one not under ban. 

“ Ah!—again, my lord—I saw, with my own 
eyes, the colonel watching George Conway with 
all the eyes he had in his head. “And that was 
another time when he had been to see the old 
marquis. And I know I can truthfully declare 
Master George was afraid of him. Mind, I 
don’t mean afraid of the man like he’d be afraid 
of danger, but just as he’d be afraid of a pizen 
snake !”” 





Roderic smiled; but his lips were tightly 


closed, and his fingers clutched. 
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“Enough! Charles, to you I leave the care} soft enough to. receive a footprint readily, and | 


of this sacred form. You will know what to do. 
You cared for my father’s father; and now you 
can care for him. Your word will be obeyed. 
Mark, you will so notify the household. I must 
go to the village. 


to the sexton. You will attend to all that, and 
to everything.in that way.” 

Tne old valet promised that the work should 
be faithfully and promptly done, after which 


Lord Wolfam—now Marquis of Mendon—went | 


to his dressing-room, where he prepared for 
going out; then came down and orcered a steady 
horse to beputto his light gig; and when the 
vehicle had been brougnt to the landing of the 
vestibule he got in and drove off. 

Five minutes later Jerry Trimble, the colonel’s 
man, came in haste tothe stable fora horse. He 
said he must ride over to Waldron Fells, on an 
errand from his master to Sir Peter. 

The groom had received no orders to refuse 
hérses to the colonel, so he proceeded to capa- 
rison a servicadle beast, as requested. And while 


the work was being done the valet went into the | 


house and found the major-domo—our old friend 
Charles, valet of the marquis, exercised that 
authority—and asked him if he nad any word to 
send to Waldron Hall, as he was to go thither on 
business for his master. 

The old servitor was ina hurry, but he gave 
the subject a moment’s thought and then an- 
swered that he had nothing to send, save word 
that Lord Graham, Marquis of Mendon, was 
dead. 

But that announcement was hardly necessary, 
for the old church bell was tolling forth its 
solemn dirge—a dirge only sounded for a Lord 
of the Marches. 

However, Jerry Trimble went his way ; and be 
sure he did nor pass through the village first in 
his course without making a note of where the 
marquis had stopped. Of course, his first stop- 
ping-place would be his chief objective point. 
And, as he had expected, he found that to be— 
the widow’s cottage. 

And then he kept on his way towards the Fells. 
And we may here say that his mission to 
Waldron Hall was simply to inform Sir Peter 
that his master—the honourable Colonel James 
Fitz Eustace—was almost recovered from his 
injuries, which had none of them beenso bad as 
at first been feared; and that he should give 
himself .the pleasure of an early visit to 
Waldron Hall—as early as a proper respect for 
the memory of his deceased cousin would 
permit. 

Various other small matters the man had been 
instructed to whisper into Sir Peter’s ear; and he 
did the work admirably. He whispered much, 
and whispered it in such a manner that a 
hundred things unwhispered were left to excite 
the baronet’s eager imagination, and to make 
him anxious to see the master himself. Jerry 
was a thorougn diplomatist, and understood the 
power of suspense. 

At least a dozen important matters were 
eatried to the very verge of their climax, and 
there left in this fashion: 

“Ah! But—the colonel must tell you that 
himself. I dare not revealit. Do not worry. 
He will explain when he comes.” 

Furthermore, the messenger was empowered 
to assure Sir Peter that Colonel Fitz Eustace 
would take it upon himself to make search for 
the daring freebooters who had so terribly des- 
poiled him. 

He owed them something on his own account, 
and he was anxious to find them, that he might 
force a settlement. 

Meantime, at the widow’s cottage, back in the 
village of Mendon, Roderic Graham was inquir- 
ing for George Conway. He went in, and looked 
at the bed, and also looked at the basement win- 
dow, and he opened the window and stepped 
out, and thence down into the garden, where he 
found footprints in the loose soil, for there was 
dry loam there not frozen. 

But the most fortunate discovery was near the 
wall that flanked the narrow lane that ran by the 
garden side. 


But, Charles, I shall do no | 
errand to the undertaker, nor to the bellman, nor 


tenacious enough to hold it. And the men 
who had made the tracks inthe garden 
had walked direct over the centre of this 
bed. 

Here he stopped, and took criticalsurvey, and 
made nice calculation. It required but.a modest 
amount of discernment to enable the beholder 
| to decide that three men had walked here, while 

a fourth had walked apart, perhaps carrying a 
| lantern, 
| And the three had walked side by side, closely 
| together—as closely as their bodies would let 
them. The steps of the two who had walked on 
the outside were deep and strong, and equi-dis- 
tant, while the steps of the man who had walked 
in the middle—between the other two—had 
been made hesitatingly and uncertainly, like one 
who walked without seeing. And he who had 
made those prints had come out into the night 
with only slippers on his feet. 

“ Well, weil!’ muttered his lordship, as he 
stood and contemplated the tracks, ‘‘here isa 
strange story! I must know if Fitz Eustace is 
| really lame; if he has been injured at all! Has 
| he played such a game for this purpose? That 

he has had a hand in the work I am certain. 
| He is at the bottom of it, whatever he may have 

done! But let.us look further.” 

He followed the steps to tne wall, and thence, 
by careful examination, to the willow copse, 
where he found the tracks of horses and wheels, 
and a critical study of the latter satisfied him 
that he had neverseen but one vehicle in Mendon 
that could have made them ; and that was the 
large carriage which he had seen in the court of 
tine Castle on the previous evening ! 

Here was food for refiection. And he reflected 
as. follows: 

“Here we have his doctor, and his captain! 
They have had a hand in this work, and Conway 
is their victim. Theyfear him—for what? Why 
should Fitz Eustace fear him ? for I know that 
is the man who has caused this thing to be done. 
Why does he fear George Conway? Simply 
because he comes from India, and may have 
known our colonel in that far-off region. And 
why, even then, should he fear, if he were 
honest ? Evidently James Fitz Eustace has a 
page of his life which he would not have repub- 
lished in this country ; and he fears that Conway 
may do that thing.” 

“And now whither have they carried him? 

Those are not the sort of men who would shed 
blood coldly anddeliberately. Tney might poison 
a man, or push him over-board on a dark night; 
but they have not the bravo’s nerve. No, 
they have taken him to put him in safe 
keeping, to put him beyond the powerof exposing 
them until the colonel shall have consummated 
his grand scheme. Ah! James Fitz Eustace! I 
begin to understand yourgame. Ithink Icanlook 
into yourhand. Very likely the doctor, or someone 
from him, has told you mylife is short. If I were 
out of the way, and you prevented Arthur’s re- 
turn, you might perhaps be Marquis of Mendon! 
What a thought! Heavens and earth! Till 
tear and burn the patents, every one of them, 
and beg the king to revoke the old grants before 
such a thing shall be possible. I’ll know where 
Arthur is. Ay, and I'll know where George 
Conway is! Tillmaketneattempt! Come, 
colonel, it is a trial now between us.” 
Mendon went back to the cottage, where he 
simply told Mrs. Conway that he was going at 
tne work of looking for her son; andas he volun- 
teered no further information, she did not press 
nim. 

He had regained the court, where he had left 
his team, when who should come up on horseback 
but Bella Waldron! 

They were both surprised. Ah! Roderic was 
glad that he was master of her secret, for now 
he could confer with her, and she would trust 
him. 

“ Bella,” he said, after he had lifted her from 
her saddle, still holding her band while he 
spoke, “I think you and I are upon the 
same errand. We are searching for George 
Conway.” 





“No, Bella ;- but I'll tell you what I do know. 
| and I tell you so that yon may give me your 
fullest confidence. Only last evening Conway 
told me the whole story of his love, and I bade 
him God speed. I asked him for it, and he 
gave itto mefrankly. Bella, he is worthy of 
you, and you are worthy of him ; and, as I live, 
that is saying much, for he is one of ten thon- 
sand. I know how Arthur has written about him, 
and I know what his face tells for him. But, swee; 
cousin, we will not stop here. Mrs. Conway can 
tell you no more than Iean. I must go to your 
foster-mother’s, to see Robert; I want him to 
help me. Suppose you take your seat again in 
the saddle and keep me company.” 

She would do it with pleasure, but she must 
first look in and see Aunt Mabel. So Roderic 
went in with her, and remained while the widow 
told the story over again; but when she began 
to ask for further particulars Roderic told her 
she must look to him. 

He had not yet imparted to, Mrs. Conway the 
result of his investigations: She was not yet 
entirely satisfied that her boy had not gone off 
of his own free will; and she tried toimbue Bella 
with that hope. 

“It is known at the Castle,” she said, “that 
he took away a horse after midnight. Now he 
may not have been at home at ali. I have no 
knowledge of his having come; nor has he left 
any traces; that is, if we allow that the thieving 
gipsies robbed my bed.” 

But when they had reached the open air, and 
Bella was once more in the saddle, Roderic told 
her something of what he believed to be the 
truth. 

** But,” said he, “ be not disheartened. I will 
not bid you not to be alarmed, for I am myself 
alarmed ; but I will bid you to keep up a brave, 
strong heart. Robert Bowman was at the Castle 
last evening, when Fitz Eustace and his compan- 
ions arrived, andI believe he helped tne colonel 
to alight from the carriage. If ne did he must 
have seen the men we wish to find, and he isthe 
person to set upon their tracks. I think he will 
gladly serve your hero.” 

Oh! that he will! Let us hasten. Roderic, 
a merciful Providence will never suffer such 
villainy to prosper !” 

“Not while you and I both live, sweet 
cousin.” 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE PLOTTER WINS A POINT. 


Tux cottage of Mabel Conway was in one of 
the small courts that diverged from the great 
central thoroughfare, and not far away, in ano- 
ther court exactly like it, stood, another cottage, 
so nearly like the first that had they been ex- 
changed by some mystic power, at dead of night, 
as Aladdin’s palace was carried away, the differ- 
ence in external appearance would not have 
exposed the trick. 

In this second cottage lived another widow, 
Rachel Bowman, whose husband had lost his life 
in the service of the marquis; and she since 
that event had been an especial caarge of the 
lord of the borough. : 

She had refused aid many times—flatly and 
emphatically—and Lord John might have found 
it exceedingly difficult to force his benefits upon 
her had it not been for her son. In him however 
the marquis had founda happy medium through 
which to manifest his good-wiil; and for several 
years—in fact,through all the years of nisschool- 
life—the boy had been almost the baronet’s 
entire charge. 

Another tie—social and otherwise—of the 
Widow Bowman and her som existed between 
themselves and the dwellers at Waldron Hali. 
Mrs. Bowman had been friend and companion, 
in service, of Lady Waldron befcre ber mar- 
riage, and the lady was strongly attached to 
her. 

So, when her second child was born—Isabel— 
Racnel, having given birth to a child, at the 
same time, was engaged to nurse ber former 





* Oh! Roderic! my lord! do you know where 





Here he founda bedof soft, smooth, sandy soil, 


he is ?” 


friend and mistress. Bella had drawn life from 
the bosom of her foster-mother, and she had not 
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yet ceased to regard her as very near to being 
her mother indeed. 

And Robert, who had shared with her the 
infant banquet—who had heen the close compan- 
jon of that earliest time—had been held in her 
affection as a brother ever since. And he had 
peen worthy. He was true and* loyal and 
frank, with a heart large, warm and gene- 
rous. 

To this cottage, and to these people, ‘Roderic 
Graham and Bella Waldron were now on their 
way. As we have said, the distance was short ; 
and though they allowed their horses to walk— 
Bella riding close by the step of Roderic’s gig, 
they had reached their. destination before half 
the story had been told.’ 

Rachel Bowman looked enough like Mabel 
Conway-to be recognised as her sister, and was 
the older by two or three years. She was a 
motherly woman, and sisterly ; and those who 
knew her best loved her most. 

Her son Robert, going on towards the comple~ 
tion of his nineteenth year, was the very picture 
of robust health and whole-souled goodness, and 
he was a comely youth, fresh and happy-faced, 
with a pair of bright grey eyes that were clear 
as crystal, and-features moulded to the pattern of 
true manly beauty. 


Mrs. Bowman received her dear foster-child } 


upon her bosom, within a warm embrace; and 
to Lord Wolfam she extended a ting of frank 
kindliness, showing far more of , ae than of out- 
ward respect. .She greeted the man rather than 
the noblemag. ; 

As for Robert, he met Bella exactly as he 
would have met a sister ; and though he bowed 
respectfully to the other guest, his ing was 
frank and confiding; while the response the 
marquis was simply that of a loving brother. 

The first story told was of the death of the 
old Lord of the Marches. Roderic wished the 
true situation to be known. It is doubtful if 
another woman, beyond the Castle walls, was 
more deeply and sincerely affected by the 
event. 

And then came the story of the strange dis- 
appearance of George Conway. Roderic told 
it plainly, giving every particular that had 
come to his knowledge, besides suggesting his 
suspicions. 

“ Robert, you were at the Castle when that 
carriage arrived last evening >” 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the youth, his every 
nerve set like steel, and his heart swelling. “I 
was there, and ‘helped Colonel Fitz Eustace to 
alight. I saw those two men with him, and would 
know them anywhere.” 

“Did you see George last evening ?” 

“T think I met him on my way back to the 
village. Dick Carson brought me home in the 
dog-cart, and we met George, just beyond the 
bridge, and on foot. But I did not speak with 
him.” 

«What did you think of the looks of the two 
men, Robert ?” 

“There were three of them, my lord. The 
red-headed man, that drove, was one of ’em— 
just as much as anyother. I can see it now, 
though I did not think of it then. Ah! sir, 
they were villains, if ever there were vil- 
lians !”” 

“Did they show it in their faces ?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the youth, trying to 
squeeze a thought from his clutched fingers, “I 
couldn’t say properly as to that, because they 
weren’t on the whole bad-looking men. But, sir, 
they looked sleek, and plausible, and I’d call it 
a little too nice. And then they didn’t seem to 
take it in good part that I offered to ‘help the 
colonel.” 

“ How did the colonel himself take it?” 

“I don’t think he noticed me at all, my lord, 
At any rate, I didzt’t catch his eye.” 

Roderic reflected for a few moments, while 
young Bowman watched himanxiously. Atlengtn 
the latter ventured to break in: 

“My lord, you think these men have dealt 
foully by George. What have they done it for ? 
ae in the world do they hope to gain by 
it Pp” 

“Til tell you, Rovert. This man calling him- 
self Fitz Eustace nas on his handsa magnificent 


plot—that is magnificent in his own estimation. 
Mind you, I am now speaking from firm convic- 
tion, and not from-what I know. He nhasa huge 
plot in course of preparation for a grand climax, 
and he fears'‘that George Conway may be’in his 
way. Atsometime—dndnot many yearssince, two 
I think—he has operated in Imdia; and there 
George knéw him or knew of him. So, do you 


|see? I£Geerge should chance to recognise him 


as something else than what he professes, it 
might be bad for him.” 

bert Bowman was deeply moved. He did 
not clearly see what was aimedat by the plotter, 
but he could understand thatit was something 
of more than-ordimary moment. While he was 
trying to collect his thoughts, however, Bella 
Waldron spoke, with a nervous grasp upon his 


arm: 

“Qh, Robert! You must goand find them. 
‘You would know them if you should see them. 
Pind them! Help George inthis terrible hour! 
Oh ! who'shall say to what dreadful fate they 
may consign him? Robert! my brother! you 
know George Conway—he would never surrender 
while hope was his. Can you—will you—follow 
them? Oh, Robert!” 


“ Bella! Bella——” 

“Yes, yes, Robert. I havegiven him my love 
—the whole of it—deep, fervent,andtrue! On, 
save him !” 4 

“Bless your noble heart, dear sister! I willdo 
what I can. But—my dear lord—I——” 

Roderic understood at once. 

«I know, Robert—I understand. Youare-will- 
ing to go?” ‘ 

“On! yes, yes. I will.go'to the end of the 
world, if I can find the way, and the traces 
should lead in that direetion.” 

“Then make your preparations, dear boy. I 
will furnish you with the simews. You will 
have to come tothe Castle for a horse; and 
there I will look to the furnishing of your 
purse,” 

Bella went to Mendon’s side, put a hand 
upon his shoulder, and looked up beseechingly 
into his face. He knew her meaning instantly. 
Her confusion betrayed it. 

‘*No, no,” he said, putting her away, with a 
light laugh. “On, no, my sweet cousin. You 
will leave that inmy hands. When Robert gets 
back will be time enough for you to make your 
contribution. Leave everything witn me for 
now.” 

We will not follow them in their further con- 
vergation, but go on at once to thearrangements 
then and there perfected. 

Young Bowman carried the men for whom he 
was to search so surely in his memory, even to 
the sound of their voices, that he knew they 
could not escape him if he should ever see them. 
He also knew the carriage and the horses. It 
was therefore arranged that he snould set forth 
upon the search, beginning at Mendon village 
and going no distance beyond the borough limits 
until he had discovered which way the suspected 
team had gone; and when he had once found a 
trace he was to pursue it to the end without 
cessation, calling for such help as he might at 
any time need, Roderic promising to supply him 
with all the funds that could possibly be re- 
required. 

Naturally, the first question was: Which way 
have they taken? They cannot be far ahead. 
If we could but get upon their track at once we 
might overtake them very quickly. Surely there 
was notime to be lost. Bella received at Robert’s 
hand a last.comforting assurance, and then went 
her way towards home. 

Lord Mendon made room for Robert in the 
dog-cart, and as they rode on to the Castle they 
talked of the business in hand. It was his lord- 
ship’s opinion that the ruffians would try to 
convey their captive to London. If they could 
once get him to that point they could hide him 
without difficulty. In that great Babei were dens 
where demons congregated, andwhereno judicial 
effort was made to let in the light of day—places 
wherein the denizens of Scotland Yard did not 
venture, save in strong squads and for extraor- 





dinary purposes. 


Her foster-brother gazed wonderingly into her’ 





Roderic shuddered when he thought of such 
places, and resolved that he would not think of 
his friend as having been carried thither; and 
something of this latter mental process he exhib- 
ited to his companion, whereupon the latter 
shook his head, relying, after a season of reflec- 
tion: 

“I don’t think, my lord, they would try to get 
him to London. They wouldn’t dare. Of course, 
they gouldn’t take him so far overland without 
being detected. George would find plenty of ways 
to call for assistance on such a route. Think of 
the country they would have to traverse in 
going those hundred and seventy-five miles.” 

A sad smile broke upon Roderic’s face. 

** Ah! my dear boy, you are not posted in all 
the ways of this wicked world. There are ways 
in which a man may be taken over this land of 
ours from his home to a prison and no hand of 
sympathising friends shall be stretched forth to 
give him help, though he crack the welxin with 
his cries. Ay, his very cries for God’s mercy 
will be taken as proof that he should not be 
helped.” 

“You mean,” said the youth, while a look of 
intelligence broke overhis face, ‘“‘ that the captors 
will declare that the man is mad ?” 

** Exactly.” 

“I have heard of such things, but, my lord, I 
did not think it could be quite so bad in sober 
earnest.” 

“ Let me assure you, my dear boy, it is so bad 
that it could not possibly be worse. Ah! those 
stories are not exaggerations. No, no; the truth 
is worse than even the direst imagination could 
portray in fiction. And that calls to my mina a 
circumstance of the present complication : One of 
those men claims to be an experienced pihysic- 
ian and surgeon. Doyounot see? He would 
be just the person to have charge of a mad- 
man.” 

Robert saw and understood, and said he could 
now comprehend how the thing might be done 
which had before appeared to nim as impossible ; 
and, furthermore, he could enterupon his mission 
with a clearer conception of the ways and means 
he must adopt. 

Arrived at the Castle the twain repaired at 
once to Roderic’s private apartment, his sanctum 
—where they gave themselves to the business 
in hand. 

Robert was furnished with money enough, 
taking a part in gold, but most of the amount 
in Bank of England notes; and also received a 
map of the country, with all of the highways 
and byeways faithfully delineated. Lord Mendon 
went with him to the stable, and only left him at 
the great gate. 

As his lordship turned towards the vestibule 
he saw the red-headed valet, standing not far 
away, where he had evidently been overlooking 
the youth’s preparation and departure ; but if he 
had overheard, which he probably had done, for 
Roderic had spoken for that purpose, he nad only 
heard that the messenger was being despatched 
for an attorney. 

Mendon’s hands itched and it was with an 
effort, that he passed on without paying his com- 
pliments to the eavesdropper ; but ne did it, and 
did it very successfully. 

Our new Lord of Mendon now found inimself 
in a situation of peculiar unpleasantness. How 
should he meet Fitz Eustace ? How treat him ? 
No explanation had passed between them yet, 
and it was not clear touching the position which 
that individual should occupy in the : resent 
season of mourning. But he was to be helped to 
the solution sooner than he had anticipated.’ ‘Tne 
only words which had thus far passed between 
them on the subject of the colonel’s relationsnip 
to the family nad been the hasty exclamation, 
and its rejoinder, which had been made in the 
chamber of tne latter, as Roderic was in the act 
of leaving, after he had been summoned to his 
father’s side; and those words had been by 
no means of a pleasant or friendly character: 

However, balf an hour had not elapsed after 
Robert Bowman’s departure when the red- 
headed valet appeared in the library and asked 
his lordship if he would be kind enough to wait 
upon Colonei Fitz Eustace in his chamber, 





The young marquis hesitated, and a flasn of 
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(I THINK YOU AND I ARE UPON THE SAME ERRAND.” ] 


displeasure was manifest, whereupon the valet 
quickly added : 

“My master bade me say, my lord, that he 
would have come to you if he had been stronger; 
and that if you cannot come, he will try to make 
his way to you, as it is.” 

“Twill go. Tell your master I will be with 
him presently.” 

Jerry Trimble bowed very low and departed ; 
and ere long thereafter Roderic Graham took 
his way to the colonel’s quarters. He hadthought 
the subject over from beginning to end, and had 
resolved upon his course. 

Until he could hear some report from Robert, 
and, if possible, from George Conway, he would 
show to Fitz Eustace no sign of his dark sus- 
picion ; but would maintain a passive position, 
leaving to the other the work of carrying the 
burden of assertion and proof. 

As he entered the chamber of the colonel he 
was met with easy grace and friendly polite- 
ness. Fitz Eustace arose and extended his 
hand and bade his visitor welcome with seeming 
gladness. 

“ My dear Mendon,” he said, using the new 
name with graceful deference, after the other 
had taken a seat, “I had just opened—or my 
servant had doneit for me—a bottle of wonderful 
Lachryme Christi, as you came in. I wish you 
would taste it.” 

At that moment it seemed to Roderic that a 
swallow of good wine would make him feel 
better, and he did not refuse. He drank a gob- 
let—no wine of the day was much stronger—and 
a few moments later, by way of proving the 
quality beyond question, he took another. 

It was a little thing, two glasses of wine—but 
Roderic Graham was a different man after he 
= drunk them from what he had been be- 

ore. 

The effect was to revive and renew the old 
social feeling, and to warm the heart towards 
the man with whom he had partaken of the 
social cup. 

It had been his weakness all his life, and it 
aad come now to be adisease. He had not for- 





gotten, but he had suffered the false emotion of 
the wine cup to cast the burden of doubt in favour 
of his boon companion, and he was willing to 
listen with friendly ears. 

A few passages of conversation upon ordinary 
topics, then, as Jerry had set afresh bottle on 
the table, Fitz Eustace filled both glasses for 
the third time, and the wine was drunk before 
he said, with a smile of innocent sweetness : 

“Lord Roderic Graham, look at me; I know 
you saw a letter which I left upon my dressing- 
table, or was it my desk? Oh, pshaw! Never 
blush like that. I left the missive on purpose 
that it might catch youreye. To tell you the 
truth, dear Roderic, I did not know how to get 
at it. Upon my soul, the thing staggered me. 
I wanted to tell you—to let you know that you 
and I were cousins—that is, that your fatherand 
I were cousins-german—but it stuck in my 
throat. At length I happened to think of that 
letter ; and, as I was ready to start off, left it 
lying where your driving-gloves were, which I 
knew you would look for. You donot blame 
me that I took that method of broaching the 
subject? Tell me, my lord, that you do not 
blame me.” 

«Why, no! Why should I blame you? But, 
look here, Fitz Eustace, what does it mean ?”” 

* What does what mean ?” 

“The whole thing. The story of that 
letter.” 

“ Roderic, it means simply what I have told 
you. You know the story of Lady Elizabeth— 
otherwise Bess—Graham ?” 

“Yes. I know it well.” 

«Then, my dear man, I can only tell you that 
I am the son of that unfortunate woman. I was 
born in America; my mother married with Col- 
onel Francis Fitz Eustace when I was twelve 
years old. The colonel was at that time travelling 
forhis health, and returned to India, where his re- 
giment was stationed very shortly afterwards. 
Naturally, I took his name. My father’s name 
I never bore. Though I was ten yearsold when 
hedied my mother would nevercall me by his name. 
When I was oldenough I became a soldier, and 





as my father had them become a general—for, 
mind you, I always felt towards him as though 
he had been my own parent—as he had become 
a genes. my rise in the service was rapid. My 
colonel’s commission is a brevet, given me for 
meritorious conduct in the case of arising of the 
natives at Durbungar. 

«When I came on here, Roderic, I had re- 
solved that I would not come near this place. 
But when I found myself in Old England for the 
first time in my life I could not resist the desire 
tosee where my dear mother was born. AndIcame. 
But even then I had resolved that I would not 
make myself known to my mother’s family. 
However, blood is thicker than water. The 
temptation was too strong. When I saw the old 
marquis dying how could I hold my peace? I 
could not. And when I had told your father 
why should I keep it from you? You cannow 
understand. It was at that point that I resorted 
to the expedient of the letter.” 

«You had held pretty close consultations with 
your lawyers in fondon,” suggested Mendon, 
with a significant nod. 

“ Yes,” replied the other, frankly. ‘But I 
did not do that untilI had seen your father 
and resolved upon my course. You can readily 
suppose that I wished to be sure of my 
ground.” 

The Lord of Mendon bent his head upon his 
hand and reflected. At length he looked up 
and said: 

“I understand, James. And now let the mat- 
ter rest as it is until after the funeral.” 

“ But, my lord! Dear Roderic! Shall I be 
permitted to join you, on thie melancholy occa- 
sion, as one of the family ?” ’ 

The young marquis hesitated a moment—it 
was with keen doubt—but the genial feeling tri- 
umphed and he answered: 

“Yes. Beit so.” 

Fitz Eustace caught his hand joyonsly. He 
had won. And there was an exultant look upon 
his face which he could not hide. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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A BURIED TREASURE; 
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SWEET NELLY CAREW. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CURATE’S HOUSEHOLD. 


A MERRY, noisy party of children at their 
tea in a long, low room, whose windows looked 
out over an old-fashioned garden. 

A gloomy wood fire in the grate threw out 
flickering flames which showed in ruddy reflec- 
tion upon the brightly polished though shabby 
furniture, dwelt lovingly on the golden hair of 
the little ones, and lent a hue of rosy health 
which it did not really possess to the pale, soft 
cheek of a tall, slender girl who was busily dis- 
pensing their frugal meal toher younger brothers 
and sisters. 

The tea might have been called ‘water be- 
witched,” and the thick slices of home-baked 
bread had but little butter on them; yet 
humble as the viands were they disappeared 
with amazing rapidity. The little Carews had 
healthy country appetites, and were not 
dainty. 

_Poor Mrs. Carew often wondered, with a 

sigh, as she added up her quarterly accounts, if 
any other children in the world ate so much 
bread and butter and wore out so many boots 
and shoes. 
_ Yet she loved them all dearly, and it would 
have broken her heart to lose one of the hungry, 
merry tribe, whose mouths were so hard to fill, 
and who cost her so many hours of weary 
ae. and contrivance to keep them decently 
clad. 

Her husband, the Rev. Philip Carew, had not 
been kindly used by the world. 

Left an orphan in early youth, he nad been 
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[SHE SANK INTO AN UNEASY SLUMBER. ] 


adopted by a rich uncle who had wished him to 
become his successor in the large mercantile 
house he had founded, and, as such, to inherit 
his fortune. 

When, therefore, his nephew declared his 
distaste for such a life and his wish to take holy 
orders, the old man’s rage had known no 
bounds. 

In Philip’s presence he destroyed the will 
which made the young man his heir, but with- 
out causing the heroic youth to alter his deter- 
mination. He had chosen the better part, and 
held to it. 

His parents had bequeathed him a small sum, 
which sufficed for his university expenses, and 
at the age of twenty-seven he was licensed to 
the curacy of Starbridge, a small village in 
Lincolnshire. Here he had remained ever since 
—a man of rare scholarship and modest worth, 
conscientiously labouring amongst his poor, and 
nobly filling the vocation he had chosen. 

« The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
yet he was content, and would gently reprove 
his wife when she sighed for better things—a 
wider sphere. 

“Tf only you could geta living! It is a cruel | 
injustice that you cannot ever look forward to 
having this one, where you have Jaboured for so 
many years!” poor Mrs. Carew would some- | 
times say, and with reason. 

It pip seem hard—but it was nevertheless 
true. 

The rector of Starbridge was a very old gen- 
tleman, whose feeble health quite incapacitated | 
him from his duties, and who had lived abroad | 
for years, kept alive only by thesunny climate of | 
southern lands. 

When he died the living (a substantial one) | 
would become the property of the youngest son | 
of its patron, who had taken orders it is to be| 
feared from a less worthy motive than Philip | 
Carew. The poor curate, who had laboured | 
nobly for so many years, would then, in all 
probability, have to seek “ fresh fields and pas- | 
tures new.” 

Meanwhile he did the entire work of the 
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parish, a large and scattered one, uncomplain- 
ingly; and to modify a well-known quotation: 
A man was he, to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on eighty pounds a year. 

Such was the miserable stipend which (with 
the use of the old rectory house) the Rev. Philip 
Carew received as emolument for his arduous 
duties. 

He had not been long curate of Starbridge 
when he fell in love with the only and mother- 
less daughter of a neighbouring doctor. The 
hopelessness of his passion rendered him miser- 
able for a time. How could he, an almost penni- 
less man, marry ? 

The question solved itself in an unexpected 
and terrible manner, for the worthy surgeon, 
returning one dark night from his rounds, was 
thrown out of his dog-cart and died from the 
effects of the accident. 

The girl Philip loved was now left alone in the 
world, dependent on a tiny income of thirty 
pounds per annum, the interest of the old doc- 
tor’s hard-earned savings. 

We need scarcely add more. The young 
people, drawn together by their mutual loneli- 
ness, agreed, perhaps somewhat rashly, to face 
the world together. 

Loving each other passionately, the young 
married couple thought their slender, joint in- 
come riches, and the shabbily furnished rectory 
a palace. 

Life was a dream of bliss, for love glorified ail 
with (like Midas) a finger of gold. 

They were devotedly attached to each other 
still, though middle life and a family of seven 
children had somewhat opened their eyes tothe 
sterner realities of a work-a-day world, and at 
the time my tale opens a certain perplexity 
weighed heavily on their minds. 

We have left the children at their tea, under 
the care of their eldest sister, ‘‘Sweet Nelly 
Carew,” of whom we shall have more to say here- 
after. 

Let us peep into the study where her father 
is busy over a sermon, and pale, patient Mrs. 
Carew is mending seme well-worn garments, 
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No sound is heard but the scratching of the 
auill pen and the click of his wife’s, 
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A deep sigh escapes Mrs. Carew from time to} 
time. She has plenty to say—the curate knows | 
too well what about, for the matter lies sorely | 
near his own heart—but she is in no hurry to} 
touch upon a painful subject. 

At last the @urate put his papers away and 
drew his leathern arm-chair round to the fire. 
His wife knew that the moment had come for the | 
conversation they had each by tacit consent | 
avoided all day. 

She glanced at hef husband's face, and felt a 
keen pang. Sie conld mot help seeing how 
aged he had lately become—how thin and worn 
he looked. Thedoetors recommended generous 
diet. 

Ah! if he could only have it! The curate 
met his wife’s glance with a wan smile as he de- 
termined to break the ice. 

«Well, my poor Helen, I cam guess how you 
have been feeling'all to-day. Yon have not bad 
a moment’s peace—thinking of the young bird, 
which igto try ite for the first time to- 
morrows™ he a kindly, taking ber hand in 
his. 

Tie tears.came into Mzs. erin 
answered: 

« Philip, I feel asiif I could not let her zo— 
even though’ her things are packed, and the 
train fimed.« My Welly! Pcouid have borne it. 
better had at oo ere —one of the 
oth ers—” 

The modbhier’s.qgoice slinn. chided with asob. 

“Nay, may, geod Wife, you would then have 

said ‘If Gt had only ween WNeily, and not 
Sy lvia.? ” 

Toe curate tried to jest, butihis heart ached, 

though he spoke and cheerfully. 

“‘ We must look on the brignt side. Nelly is 
leaving us for a short time, but she will not be 
faraway. Brackenthorpe Manor is only forty 
miles from here, and I am sure she will have a 
happy home with Mrs. Romayne.” 

**I cannot bear to think of my bright, pretty 
Nelly a governess,” sobbed Mrs. Carew. 

«Come, Helen, you are trying to make the 
worst of matters.. Remember that, devoted as 
Nelly is to her brothers and sisters, her home 
life has been no sinecure. Here she has taught 
and almost entirely taken care of six high- 
spirited—good and affectionate, no doudt—but 
by no means model chiidren. It has been a 
labour of love, we know, but we have both often 
wished a’ brighter and less toilsome life for her. 
Now our dreams seem about to be realised we 
must not complain. From what our kind friend 
Squire Godfrey says, Mrs. Romayne is a charm- 
ing lady, and will make a friend and companion 
of Nelly, whois only to have one pupil, and a 
salary of fifty pounds a year. This is very dif- 
ferent to the positions neld by many governesses, 
dear Helen.’ 

“ Yes—yes, I know, but 

“ But naturaliy you do not like to part with 
your child. i » I, it grieves me sorely. 
But I do not wife, that we are in a 
position to refu help tanis noble child of 
ours Wishes to give Richard ought to go to 
school ; he nas learnt ali I can teach him, for the 
boy’s abilities are far above the average. Give 
nim the chance well—ay, more 
than well. One a wil bea sweet thought 
for our Nelly that she laia the foundation of her 
orother’s success.” 

A glow of roe filled Mr. 
spoke. It was as he His eldest daughter, 
knowing how straitened were ner parents’ means, 
had resolved to go out as a governess, in order 
to make up with part of her earnings the sum 
required to educate her brotier. 

A neighbouring clergyman who was a brilliant 

olar, and had beeri a wrangler, offered to take 
vault Carew on haif-terms as pupil’ in his 
school, knowing that a boy of ‘good moral 
character and exceptional abilities often exerts 
a veneficial influence over others of his age. 

But even the moderate sum required could 
not have been made up had it not been for 
Neliy. Knowing her parents’ difficulty she had 
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Carew's heart as he 


said. 


| was a good friend tothe Carews, with the result | 


that Mrs. Godfrey had sought and obtained a 
situation for her. 

Mrs. Romayne had been a schoolfellow of the 
squire’s wife, and was an officer’s widow. She 
had one daughter, and resided with her brother, 
who was a bachelor, at Brackenthorpe Manor, a 
country house in Yorkshire. 

The two ladies had not heard anything of each 
other for some years, till one day when looking 
in the “Times” Mrs. Godfrey had seen Mrs, 
Romayne’s advertisementfora governess. This’ 
had led toa renewal of their former acquaint- 
ance and to the engagement of the curate’s 
daughter, of whom the squire’s wife wrote in 
terms of high praise. 

Nelly had always been a favourite with the 
Godfreys, and it was the old squire who had 


named her, after the -words of some half-forgotten: po 


old song of his boyhood, **‘ Sweet Nelly Carew.” 
The children had clamorously and joyfully per- 
petuated the sobriquet, and somehow the 
appellation had been generally adopted by the} 
girl’s intimate friends, though blushingly depre- 
cated by the owner. 

The name fitted well, for Nelly, thougini 
to ‘be called beautiful, was @ ¢ 
natured and in 


ee who was even mow a pretty 


Bat wn sBat Nelly Carew’s locks were not tortured and 
frizzled into a tousled mass—she had the 
semse to set fashion at defiamee and to wear her} 
smooth, lustrous ‘tresses as Nature intended 
them to be. 

In her figure she was somewhat tall and 
stately, and though only eighteen its soft curves 
and rounded outline were those of a well- 
developed woman. 

She looked older than her age, and had been 
from childhood her mother’s right hand in all 
things. What wonder that the curate and his 
wife dreaded the breach in their home cirele 
that was to follow on the morrow ? , 

The two still sat before tne study fire, Mrs. 
Carew somewhat calmed by her husband’s 
reasoning. After a pause she replied : 

“ You are right, Philip, I must not be selfish. 
Nelly herself sets an example to us in keeping 
up so well. Poor dear, she would give the little 

ones their tea to-night for the last | time, though 
I suggested that Syivia should doit. I felt that 
I could not bear to go into the schoolroom this 
evening, but by now I expect they have 
finished, so I will go and see how she is getting 
on. It will have been an ordeal for her.” 

As Mrs. Carew approached the schoolroom 
door she neard the sound of eager little voices 
upraised. 

“We promise! we promise!’ the children 
were all saving, eagerly. 

Nélly’s clear, soft voice was heard. 

*““Good children! Now, remember, I will re- 
peat once more tne things I have asked you to 
do. Do as Sylvia tells you ; be kind and obedient, 
so as to give poor motner as little trouble as you 
can, and do not seem to fret for me before her. 
Dears, you are old enough to know this first 

reak in the home citcie is atrial. Do not make 
it harder for her to bear. Syl, I can trust 
You.” 

Nelly’s eyes dwelt lovingly on her sister—a 
pleasant-looking girl of ‘about sixteen, who was 
to succeed her in looking after the younger 
ones. 

“Oh, yes, Nell. You know we will ‘all do 
what we can. But none of us are like you, 
dear,” replied poor Sylvia, with a suspicious 
huskiness in her voice. 

* You flatterer! Do you want to spoil me ?” 

But Nelly turned her head quickly from the 
fire-lizht as she spoke, and Mrs. Carew stole 


ly | Belly not 0 alone with 
| He avout, «looking 


The “ Flying Scotenman” puffed and panted 
into Starbridge station, through which it passed 
on its way northwards. 

Few passengers got in or out at this remore 
village in the fens, ‘and the train never st opped 
for more than a few minutes. On the pi: storm 
stood kind Squire Godfrey and Neliy—no one 
else. 

Early that morning the squire had called at 
the Rectory and announced his intention of 
driving the girl over to Starbridge himself. 

“Let me have my own way for onee, Carew. 
The child will be upset, and so will you both, 
when the final parting comes. ‘This-will be a 
re) eparation for a railway journey. I will 
see off ; believe me, it will be best.” 

Im their hearts the sorrowfnl parents felt the 
kind old squire was right, and he gained iis 
int, 

** Well, Nelly, my lass, hereeomes the Scotch- 
man! Porter, hi! Bless What are all 
‘the fellows at? That’s my man, find a 
earriage—first pare Pa) ay young lady. 
there any passengers for Brackentinorpe ?” 

Mr. real, mpage be better for 
a esbong hi. 

be carriage 
windows, talking loudly sephccrily to fside his 
ownvemoetion, for he too felt the parring from 
«Sweet ‘Neliy,” his favourite: from her .chilc- 


“= ‘ata hi Staveley, the next station 
e. : dé can ‘te of any use 
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as comand eaieiettion voice 
sounded from one 


decided to accept: cag cer, rho instinctively 
Mfélt the speaker‘was a gentleman and to be 
trusted. 

There wasa genial openness in his face, thouci 
it wasruddy and sunburned, and his frank blue 
eyes weré clear and honest. A small brown 
moustache shaded a well-formed mouth, of whic 
the lips parted in a pleasant smile as he spoke. 

“ Many thanks, I am sure. Nelly, my chiid 
we have no time to lose.. Getin—here are your 
wraps and a book my wife sent for your delec- 
tation en route. What?” as Nellie hurriedly 
whispered something.:''*‘Repay me for your 
ticket? Nonsense, my dear girl! . If you say a 
word more you will offend me. By tne bye, thai 
reminds me of something.” 

The good squire hastily drew a small sealed 
packet from his pocket and pressed it into 
Nelly’s hand. 

« Here—it is a little gift from Mrs. Godfrey 
and myself. Do not open it till to-morrow, my 
dear. Now, good bye, and God bless you, ‘ Sweet 
Nelly Carew !’”’ 

There was no time for more. ‘The train moved 
slowly out of the station and Neily with streaw- 
ing eyes watched thelast glinrpse of tne squire's 
waving handkerebjef ‘disappear. ‘Ixind Mr. 
Godfrey had seemed the last iink of nome lite, 
and now even he was gone. 


CHAPTER II. 


** MR. FRANCIS.” 


For some time Nelly sat loosing out of tne 
carriage window, biting ber lip and striving 
hard to repress the tears which rose in spite of 
her efforts. Once she stole'a glance at her com- 
panion, hoping be was unaware of what she was 
suffering, for she was naturally proud and reti- 
cent and dreaded the well-meant, though often 
unwelcome, sympathy of strangers. 

She need not have feared anything of the kind 
from her fellow traveller. .He was deeply en- 
grossed in his newspaper, behind which he was 
completely screened from observation, and, Neily 
told herself with a sigh of relief, ne could not 
possibly see her unless he laid it aside, which at 
present he showed no intention of doing. 

She little knew that when her head had been 





silently upstairs without disturbing the group. 


* * He a * 





privately consulted the wife of the squire, who 


| turned away he had bestowed.a long and earnest 


glance.upon her, the result of which had been 
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—— 
his apparently deep study of the. journal he 
held. 

«Poor girl! I wish I could say or do any- 
thing to cheer her! I see she is in trouble— 
not very difficult to guess why. Leaving home 
most likely for the first time; that jolly-looking 
old gentleman was her fatherperhaps. Yet, no 
—I heard her call him Mr. Godfrey. Godfrey— 
where have I heard that name lately, by tne 
bye? Waar did he say to her as the train 
moved off—‘ Good bye, Sweet Nelly Carew’? A 
quaint, pretty name. Does she merit the epithet, 
Iwonder? I should like to look at her face 
again ; so I will by and bye; just now it will be 
kinder to leave her alone. ‘ Nelly Carew’! Odd, 
put that name seems familiar also. Godfrey— 
Carew! Where can I have heard them ?” 

The young man cudgelled his brain without 
success, then tried to read his paper, but it 
seemed duller than usual. 

He stole another look after.awhile at his com- 

panion, and was pleased to see that she was 
more composed. She was gazing with some in- 
terest at the pretty scenery through which the 
train was passing. 

However severe a trouble may be it is not in 
the nature of young people to grieve for long, 
and Neliy had in some measure comforted her- 
self with bright anticipations of how she would 
be able to help Richie, ber favourite brother, 
and with thinking what a relief it would be to 
the dear parents that he was now able to have 
advantages he deserved. 

She was, too, a courageous girl. Having made 
this sacrifice of her own free will, after the first 
wrench was over she did not shrink from it. 

The thoughts of the travelling companions 
were running in these opposite channels when 
the train, which had been slackening speed for 
some time, came to a dead stop, but no station 
was visible. 

Heads were put out of all the windows, and 
anxiety, if not alarm, was depicted on the 
countenances of the passengers. 

The express had stopped in a prettily-wooded 
stretch of land, where the railroad intersected a 
grove of pine trees. 

The nearest station was about haif a mile 
away, as most of the travellers knew. 

“Guard! here—what’s the matter ?” 

“T say, can’t you answer ?” 

“For goodness’ sake let us get out—there’s 
going to be an accident!” 

“Shall write to the ‘ Times.’ 
ligence !”’ 

“Tnese and similar exclamations were heard on 
all sides. 

One fat old lady shrust a brass cage through 
the window, screaming 

“ Save my parrot—even if I must be sacri- 
ficed. Do, dear guard, save her !” 

Nelly’s fellow-traveller, who had been leaning 
out of the window, burst into a hearty laugh as 
he drew his head in quickly. There is a wonder- 
ful freemasonry in mirth, and this ridiculous in- 
cident, which Nelly also witnessed, did more to 
draw the young people togetuer than an hour of 
conversational platitudes. 

A smile played round the corners of her 


Shameful neg- 


mouth, though her face was pale with anxiety, 


as her companion saw. He tried to re-assure 
her. 

“Do not be uneasy, nothing serious is the 
matter, or the officials would not take it so 
coolly. The guard is coming this way, I will 
speak to him.” 

The man told them, with many civil regrets, 
that two trees uprooted by a recent heavy gale 
nad fallen across the line, arresting the train’s 
Progress until they could be removed. Mes- 
sengers had been despatched for aid, and all 
made safe with regard to other trains by signal. 
There was no danger, but it might cause adelay 
of an houror so. If any of tne passengers liked 
to get out and waik on to the station they were 
av liberty to do so. 

He then departed (perhaps in hopes of a 
douceur) toallay the terrors of the stout lady 
With the green parrot, who still continued her 
frantic objurgations. 

“‘ What say you?” said the young man, turn- 
ing tohis companion. “It would not be un- 








pleasant to get out and stretch our limbs a little 
—suppose we do as the guard says ?” 

Nelly assented, and the two were soon walking 
at a brisk pace along the line, behind many 
other passengers who had already left their car- 
riages for the same purpose. 

Neliy’s companion chatted easily and agree- 
ably about the surrounding country, pointing 
out its beanties with an artist’s taste. 

He found the girl sensible and appreciative, 
and was struck by the cleverness and force of 
some remarks she made, He was also charmed 
with her manner, which was modestly reserved 
without being stiff, and agreeable without the 
self-evident desire to please which occasionally 
amounts to forwardness. 

“The name does suit her,” he thought. 
««« Sweet Nelly Carew.’ Some would not call 
her pretty, but I do—it is sueh a good, honest 
face. Deception could not lurk in those fearless 
grey eyes, which have the lovely agate hue so 
seldom seen. The dark brows and curling lashes 
contrast well with that pale golden hair too. 
How my sister would laugn. ‘Art rhapsodies 
again,’ I can hear her say, ‘itis the same over 
every pretty face.’ Not quite the same, Rhoda. 
I could stake my life upon the goodness and un- 
worldliness of this one.” 

His brows contracted alittle. It isa dangerous 
thing whena young man of twenty-six and a 
girl of eighteen (both attractive looking and 
possessing strong kindred sympathies) are 
thrown togetner alone, under circumstances 
which cannot fail to remove the barriers of con- 
ventional restraint with which society hedges 
about its votaries. 

The first step towards intimacy having been 
made, each begins to think about and analyse 
tne other. He who hesitates, they say, is lost. 
And too often assuredly is he or she who 
analyses. To analysis of ‘each other’s disposi- 
tion and ¢haracter succeeds interest—from in- 
tetest it is often buta step to Lovz. 

Nelly Carew was perfectly free from coquetry, 
and was far too much of a lady to begin a flir- 
tation even of the mildest order with a stranger. 
But she could not help feeling a certain plea- 
sure in the society of tais intelligent, well-pred 
and good-looking stranger. 

“ He is very nice,’ she said to herself. “Cer- 
tainly he isa gentleman, though evidently not 
rich. His clothes, though well cut, are worn, 
and the valise he carries has seen hard service. 
Perhaps he is an artist—he talked so cleverly 
about painting and pictures. I wonder if he 
knows Mrs. Romayne. I do not want to tell 
him though where I am going—itis hardly wise 
to trust a stranger so far—but I will try and 
find out somtething about Brackenthorpe, at all 
events.” 

With this intention she resumed the conver- 
sation which had been broken by a short pause 
as tne two walked side by side, each thinking 
oz the other. 

“Ig the country round Brackenthorpe as 
pretty as this?” Nelly asked, as a beginning. 

** Prettier—it is more hilly. Tne village it- 
self lies in a vale, and is close to some fine 
woods, which formerly belonged to the Manor.” 

Her companion sighed as he said tnis and 
gazed before him into vacancy, a set, stern ex- 
pression on his features. 

Nelly saw that her words had touched some 
jarring chord, and with true delicacy would 
have changed the subject, but the stranger pre- 
vented her by continuing his speech. 

“Tf you make any stay in Brackenthorpe you 
will find the Manor worth seeing. It is a fine 
old country house and many hundred years old. 
It has belonged to the Romayne family for cen- 
turies.” 

“You know them then?” Nelly ventured to 
say. 

A peculiar smile lurked under the young 
man’s chestnut moustache, but it vanished al- 
most immediately as he replied : 

“ On, yes, I know them very well indeed.” 

Nelly burned with curiosity to hear more. 
She felt there was no longer necessity for such 
strict reserve. The Romaynes were a county 
family, and any friend of theirs must be (like 
Cesar’s wife) above suspicion. 








She resolved to speak more openly. 

“IT have heard of Mrs. Romayne throuch 
friends of ‘mine. From what they say I imagine 
she must be a charming lady.” 

Nelly’s companion looked at her with deeper 
interest as he answered : 

*‘ She is—what shall I say ?—weil, in my eyes, 
all that is sweet and perfect. But then if you 
knew all you might not think my testimony 
sufficiently impartial.” 

Again the same odd smile which had puzzled 
Nelly before. 

‘You have known her a very long time, I 
suppose ?” the girl resumed. 

«A very long time—about twenty-six years. 
In fact, almost as long as I can remember any- 
thing.” 

Nelly became more mystified every minute. 
This strange gentleman was evidently very in- 
timate with the Romaynes—was perhaps a rela- 
tive. She might meet him at the Manor. 
Would it not be better to tell him at leasta 
portion of the truth ? 

“It is strange that you should know the 
Romaynes,” she said, quietly, “for it’s to 
Brackenthorpe Manor that I am going.” 

“You are! That is an agreeable .surprise, 
for I shall have the pleasure of meeiing you. IL 
am going to dine wita some friends in Staveley 
to-night, and shall be at the Manor to-morrow.” 

Tne young man’s voice betrayed that his 
words were not mere empty courtesy. 

At the bottom of her neart Nelly feit a thrill 
of pleasure also, tnough she was too proud to 
betray it. 

“Indeed! Whata strange coincidence,” was 
all she replied. 

Meanwnile her companion was revolving 
rapidly in his mind the piece of inteliigence he 
had received. Suddenly a light broke on him. 

«T have it, by Jove!”’ he tnought. « Godfrey 
—Carew—to be sure. Iseeitall. Whata dolt 
I was! Shail I tell her? Yes—no—I think I 
won’t.. She is so charmingly unaffected and 
pleasant ane eeree she would be stiffer and 
more reserved if she knew. It will be easy 
enough to pass the thing off as a jest after- 
wards.” 

Unaware of the strange thoughts passing 
through her companion’s mind Nelly continued 
to interrogate him about the Manor and its in- 
mates. 

“IT have heard that Mr. Romayne has a fine 
collection of pictures and is himself an acconi- 
plished artist,” she continued. 

‘«‘ He had, but tne best are sold, Iam sorry to 
say.” 

There was a harsh, strained tone in the 
speaker’s voice. 

“Ts he then poor?” asked Nelly. 

“He is not rich. Lately, too, he has had 
heavy losses.” 

“Tam sorry. You must feel for him as he 
is your friend,” replied Nelly, gentiy. 

“My friend! Ido not know so much about 
that. There are those who say he has been my 
worst enemy.” 

The young man laughed bitterly. 

“TIshea tad mantnen? I hope noi,” said 
Nelly, earnestly. 

“Hardly bad—in the sense of wicked or 
criminal perhaps—but not what one would 
expect from a brother of Mrs. Romayne, who is 
one of the best women in the world. An indo- 
lent, purposeless, impressionable sort ot fellow 
—too fastidious to be vicious im its coarsest de- 
gree—too weak to be virtuous in its noblest 
sense. A worthless fellow, I am afraid, with no 
moral stamina, and swayed by every impulse, 
good or evil.” 

“You speak bitterly,” said Nelly, moved by 
the strange tremor in the young man’s tone. 
‘Perhaps you misjudge Mr. Romayne.” 

« Hardly, since of ali people I have most cause 
to know him best. But here we are at the sta 
tion. I know there is a good waiting-room 
which generally boasts a fire. Let us go in and 
warm ourselves, for it grows chilly.” 

Many other passengers were already grouped 
round the genial blaze, discussing the untoward 
accident wnich had befallen tae Fiying Scotch- 
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man, and wondering when they should arrive | 
at their respective destinations. 

In the presence of so many persons it was im- 
possible to continue the conversation about the 
Romaynes. Nelly was relieved, forit had taken 
what she felt to be an unpleasant turn. It 
seemed treasonable, she thought, to be listening 
toso unfavourable a description ‘of the master 
of Brackenthorpe Manor, from the lips of a 
stranger. Whether her companion repented in 
some degree his confidence she knew not, but 
he did not recur to the subject. 

Nelly’s comfort was the object of his 
thoughtful care. He procured her a seat by the 
fire, for the October evening was chilly, and 
after disappearing for some time came back, 
bringing her a cup of tea and some biscuits. 

The girl felt grateful, for she was cold and 
tired. Knowing that under ordinary circum- 
stances Brackenthorpe was but a short journey 
from Starbridge, she had assured her mother 
that the provisions the latter urged her to take 
were unnecessary. 

“Tamso much obliged, but where did you 
get them? You must be a magician, for there is 
no refreshment place here,” Nelly said, with 
surprise. 

Her companion laughed. 

« Not auite, though I certainly touched one of 
the porters with a silver wand, and, presto! ap- 
peared this cup of tea, which he somehow 
managed to get from a cottage—probably his 
own—just outside the station gate. No, Miss 
Carew, were I Merlin, or one of the humblest 
‘slaves of the lamp,’ I would have produced a 
table covered with finest napery and loaded 
with dainties for your acceptance. Meanwhile 
the best I can conjure only amounts to a blue 
delf cup of weak tea and a pewter spoon to 
stir it with, also a few fossilised biscuits.” 

There was a twinkle in his keen blue eye, 
from which the stern expression had quite 
vanished. 

Both laughed heartily, for merriment is con- 
tagious, and since Nelly had learned that her 
companion was Mrs. Romayne’s intimate friend 
she had felt more at ease with him. 

“ Ob, I assure you I am used to weak tea and 
bread and scrape. There are so many little ones 
in our home school-room, and my parents are 
not rich. I fear I shall be spoiled if the fare is 
luxurious at the Manor,” said Nelly, smiling 
frankly. 

“Tf you are afraid of that I had better tell 
Rho——hem, Mrs. Romayne, to provide a special 
plate of the appetising comestible you men- 
tion, for your benefit. I might add, but scarcely 
dare, lest you should remind me that flattery is 
vulgarity, that the diet appears to have agreed 
with you remarkably well, Miss Carew.” 

Nelly blushed. For the secund time her name 
had escaped her fellow-traveller’s lips, a fact she 
had been quick to note. 

She hoped he had not heard Squire Godfrey's 
parting words. Her pet name was home pro- 
perty alone, and she did not care that strangers 
should know it. 

At this moment the train was heard approach- 
ing, and the wearied, impatient travellers 
were soon again speeding on their way north- 
wards. 

Nelly felt very tired, for she had risen early 
that morning. Her eyelids began to droop, and 
leaning back in her corner she gradually sank 
into an uneasy slumber. 

Her fellow-traveller watched the sleeping girl 
in silence for some minutes, then. opening his 
valise he took from it a piece of paper and a 
pencil; laying the former upon the number of 
“Temple Bar” he had with him, he began to 
sketch with rapidity and vigour. 

In an incredibly short time he had drawn a 
masterly portrait of his companion, complete in 
all its details, from the pretty face with its eyes 
closed, and rosy lips slightly parted in sleep, 
to the neatly fitting travelling costume and 
Norfolk jacket of Irish frieze, which so well be- 
came her shapely figure. 

“ A daughter of the gods—divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair,” 
he murmured to himself as he completed his 
sketch and luid down his pencil. 





Smiling mischievously, as if prompted by an 
after thought, he snatched it up again, and 
scribbled three words under the portrait. 

Then glancing at Nelly and seeing that her 
eyes were unclosing, he hastily slipped the paper 
between the pages of “Temple Bar.” 

« Are we nearly at Brackenthorpe?” she asked, 
wearily. 

“Almost there,” pulling out his watch. “In 
a minute we shall be at Staveley, and Bracken- 
thorpe is about seven miles further on.” 

«I must tell Mrs. Romayne that I have had 
the pleasure of meeting you; and that reminds 
me, though you are aware of my name I[ am still 
unacquainted with yours,” said Nelly, hesitat- 
ingly. 

The young man reddened slightly and looked 
eather embarrassed. The same funny little smile 
again curled the corners of his mouth. 

“IT hope you do not think me very rude ?” be- 
gan Nelly, remarking the alteration in his 
manner. 

“Rude! Certainly not! Yours is a most 
natural question, for which I have been stupidly 
gauche to leave the necessity. My name is—is 
—ah, well! for the present it is Lionel Francis.” 

For the present! The words had an odd, un- 
satisfactory sound, and Nelly drew herself up 
with a more dignified air. 

Was it possible after all that this man was an 
adventurer, who had amused an idle hour by 
imposing on her credulity ? 

The thought was bitterly mortifying, and she 
began to repent having talked so freely to him, 
and having suffered him to converse with her 
about the Romaynes. 

Meanwhile the stranger was busily collectir 
various articles from different parts of the cai 
riage preparatory to leaving it at Staveley. 

As he took up “ Temple Bar,” forgetting what 
it contained, a piece of paper escaped from be- 
tween its leaves and fluttered to Nelly’s feet. 

She picked it up, intending to restore it to the 
owner and inadvertently turned it over in doing 
so. The colour mounted in hot waves to her 
brow, for she immediately recognised the sub- 
ject of the sketch, and read the words written 
under it in pencil: “ Sweet Nelly Carew.” 

A ery of indignation rose to her lips. 

“Mr. Francis! How dare you—it is too bad! 
I trusted you and now——” 

With an exclamation of shame and embarrass- 
ment, deeper even than her own, the young man 
turned and saw Nelly with the picture in her 
hand. 

Before she could resist he snatched it from 
her, crying, eagerly : 

“A hundred thousand pardons! You were 
never meant to see it. Forgive me, I beg! On! 
I have behaved like an idiot, a brute! What 
ean I say or do to make amends? There!” tear- 
ing the offending picture into a thousand frag- 
ments and throwing the pieces out of the win- 
dow. ‘Will tnat make matters better ?” 

“Not in the least,’ said Nelly, with cool 
hauteur. 

“I knew it would not. Miss Carew, if you 
only were aware how grieved and vexed I am 


“Staveley ! Staveley :”’ soundeda porter’s hoarse 
voice, as the train stopped. 

“Limplore, I beseech of you, Miss Carew— 
one word only to save me from utter wretched- 
ness! Hate me, if you will, but say tnat you 
forgive me !” 

*« Anyone a-goin’ to get out?” again shouted 
the porter. 

With an exclamation of despair the luckless 
young fellow sprang out of the carriage, dragging 
his parcels after him. : 

The train moved on immediately, but not be- 
fore Nelly had time to see tnat his eyes were 
turned towards her with an imploring expression 
as he stood riveted to the platform, a picture of 
impotent misery. 

She was, however, too angry to pity him, and 
when out of sight fairly burst into tears of sname 
and mortification at this unlooked-for termina- 
tion to her adventure. 

“He may or may not be a friend of Mrs. 
Romayne’s,” she said to herself. “If his ac- 
count of himself is atrue one it will be dread- 





ful to be compelled to meet him again. I cannot 
tell her of his ungentlemanly behaviour. [It 
will be better to ignore the past and greet him 
like any other stranger. Surely my position 
will shield me, and very likely I shall hardly 
see, much less have occasion to speak to 
him.” 

Somewhat consoled by this reflection, she en- 
deavoured to control her feelings, for the express 
had at last reached Brackenthorpe four hours 


te. 

Nelly had started from home at noon, and 
it was now growing dusk. 

“Mrs. Romayne’s pony carriage is outside, 
miss.” 

The station-master respectfully saluting “The 
young lady for the Manor,” led the way out, and 
Nelly was soon being rapidly driven through 
wooded glades and dusky lanes, dim and pic- 
turesque in the twilight, to her future home. 

She little guessed how wondrous a change in 
the facts and fortunes of herselfand others her 
arrival within its ancient walls was destined to 
accomplish. 

(To ve Continued.) 
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It was very like him. Do what he would, as 
well as he could, he could not do it thoroughly. 
He had never, according to his own confession, 
finished a picture—if he had, it would have been 
minus something; possibly something insig- 
nificant, probably something important. 

Godrey had written to Miss Witchwood very 
properly, and informed her in a letter of the 
proposed hour of his arrival, but that letter 
was now in the pocket of his overcoat, for 
the simple reason that he had forgotten to post 


He would not, therefore, be expected. His 
coming might inconvenience unprepared Miss 
Witchwood. He called himself “a fool” 
several times, and then decided on leaving his 
luggage at the station and proceeding at once 
to Pondcourt House. 

If the “cross, ugly, eccentric old maid”’ said 
«You are too early; come again to-morrow,” he 
could put up for the night at a Pondcourt 
inn. 

He spoke to one of the railway porters : 

«« How far is it to Pondcourt House ?” 

“A little better nor two mile, sir.” 

“ Which is the way ?” 

« There’é two ways, sir—throngh the town and 
past the Priory is one,” said the porter, “and 
this here road to the left’s the other.” 

“Which is the shorter ?”? 

« Through the town, sir,” answered the porter, 
“thongh, if you’re a stranger in these parts, 
you’d better take the other.” 

Godrey took the porter’s advice, and, leaving 
his luggage at the station, walked away briskly 
to the left. 

It was a dull, heavy-looking afternoon, tne 
country on either side of him was frowning and 
misty; he was chilly and depressed ; he stopped 
and turned round for a moment, but the town 
of Pondcourt was enveloped in a dirty white 
fog. 

“It was foggy when Mr. Farrands gave me 
that letter, foggy when she posted it, foggy when 
I started, and foggy when I arrive,” ne said to 
himself, despondingly. ‘I have a notion that 
I shall not get on weil with old Mrs. Witchwood 
—thkat Pondcourt will disagree with me. I was 
a fool to come.” 

Sharp walking soon banished his chilliness, 
and when that was gone he was a little more 
kindly disposed towards Pondcourt and himself. 
He walked with his eyes upon the ground, and 
every time that he raised them and looked in 
front of him he discovered that the approaching 
evening was closing on him quickly, and that 
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the farther he walked the more dense became 

the fog. 

A long high fence on his right nand told him 
that a house was near. The railway porter had 
told him that the house he wanted was 
the first house he would come to. Assuming 
that he had followed the porter’s directions pro- 
perly then this invisible house on the right 
would be Pondcourt House. 

He walked on a little further until he came to 
an iron gate, through the bars of which he 
could only see the dirty white fog. The name 
of the house was nowhere set forth. There 
was no lodge, and as far as he could tell there 
was no house. The iron gate had a bell, how- 
ever, and somewhat nervously Godrey rang it. 
A very ugly-sounding bell it was, for it seemed 
to cease for a second defiantly after each doleful 
clang. 

«Overture to the new leaf,’ thought Godrey. 

After a minute he heard footsteps approach- 
ing the gate from the invisible house. 

“The new life has commenced,” he said to 
himself. 

The footsteps he found belonged as ne had 
supposed to a domestic servant, and, though 
not as he had supposed, to a female. 

“Is this Pondcourt House ?”’ said Godrey, on 
the road side of the gate. 

a Yes, sir,” said the servant, on the house 
side. 

“Is Miss Witchwood within ?” said Godrey. 

“Yes, sir,” said the servant, unfastening the 
gate. 

“And disengaged?” producing his card and 
handing it to the servant. 

«Yes, sir; follow me, if you please, sir,’’ look- 
ing at the card and fastening the gate. 

Godrey stood on the house side of it. The 
servant led the way. The fog was so thick that 
Godrey’s hat was saluted once or twice by the 
branches of small trees, from which he wisely 
concluded that he was in the grounds of Pond- 
court House and not in the drawing-room. 

A huge, indistinguishable something towered 
before him—the house. The servant ran up 
seven stone steps, and Godrey foliowed ner and 
in another moment stood in the hall. The ser- 
vant lit the gas-lamp, but it was some time be- 
fore it would condescend to properly illuminate 
—it bubbled out a feeble blue flame only—and 
Godrey could therefore only see that the hall 
was spacious and well furnished. 

“If you will please step in here for a minute, 
sir,” said the servant, opening a door on her 
right hand side, “I will tell my mistress.” 

“Thank you.” 

_ Godrey entered the room, the servant closed 
the door of it, and went straigatway in search of 
Miss Witch wood. 

The servant had been ont that afternoon and 
had only just returned when Godrey rang the 
bell of the iron gate, consequently she was 
ignorant on two points. 

Firstly she was unaware of Miss Witchwood’s 
whereabouts, and secondly she did not know 
that there was anyone in the room into which 
she had conducted Godrey. 

Miss Witchwood happened tobe in the library, 
reading. The servant in searching for her 
went into every other room before sne came 
to the right one, which naturally delayed God- 
rey’s introduction to Miss Witchwood for some 
minutes. 

The first thing he did when he was left in the 
room was to warm himself by the large, cheer- 
fully crackling fire ; the second to lean against 
the broad mantelpiece and look about him. Tne 
gas was not lighted, the heavy window curtains 
were closely drawn at the windows on his right, 
and partially at the window on his left. so he 
was indebted to the fire for the knowledge that 
the room was similar in shape to that loved 
room of Mrs. Sheene’s, that its general appear- 
ance was derived from the character of its fur- 
niture, which was ponderously comfortable, and 
that by the window on his left there was a 
sofa on which there seemed to be reclining a 
human being. 

“That’s very odd!” said Godrey to himself, 


seen faces in the fire and figures in the clouds, 
but never so like reality as this.” 

Godrey waited patiently. Although he had 
only been in the room two minutes it seemed to 
him that he had been there for something like 
two hours. 

His eyes grew accustomed to the half darkness 
—a quaint light it was, with the fog without 
and the fire within—and he turned them again 
towards the sofa, a little nervously. 

“It 1s a figure,” he said to himself, “the 
figure of a child—a girl! My pupil asleep per- 
haps !”’ 

He held his breath, but he heard nothing. 

“If someone is sleeping there,” he thougnt, 
‘someone does it very silently. I wish Miss 
Witchwood would come!’ 

He coughed loudly. The sleeping child—if 
it were one—did not move. He commenced to 
hum a tune, but with a similar result. 

“IT am humbugging myself,” ne thought, 
“there is no one there. It’s simply the effect 
of the curtains, or a cloak, or something lying 
there. Anillusion! I’ll be satisfied.” 

He approached the sofa and drew back sud- 
denly. There could be no mistake about it. 
The form of a girl lying on the sofa, with her 
left cheek resting on her hands, which were 
clasped as in prayer, was dimly visible. 

That is what he saw in reality. In imagina- 
tion he saw more, for he pictured—and rightly 
too—in that one moment that which the darkness 
hid. 

“A girl,” he thought, “ with a slight, frail 
form, a pale face, and long golden hair; a girl 
in a violet dress. I will see if Iam right. I 
will see my little pupil’s face.” 

Three steps nearer to tne sofa. Very gently 
and softly he placed his hand on the window 
curtain and pulled it aside. The faint, foggy 
light fell upon the face of the figure, and Goarey 
started back with blanched cheeks. 

_ Great God !” he cried, “she is dead !”” 

The girl immediately contradicted him by 
jumping up from the sofa with a faint cry. 

They looked at each other wonderingly for a 
moment. 

**I beg your pardon,” stammered Godrey. 

The girl burst into laughter—the lightest, 
most infectious, fay-like laugh conceivable. She 
clapped her little hands and then held them out 
to Godrey, who shook them rather awkwardly. 

“I know who you are!” the girl laughed. 
**You’re my drawing master, witn the funny 
name. I’mso glad tosee you—we didn’t ex- 

ect———” 

. Godrey explained the unposted letter; also 
that the servant had left him in the room in 
which they were, while she had gone to acquaint 
Miss Witchwood of his arrival. 

«‘Tnen you have not seen my aunty yet ?” 

«*T have not had that pleasure.” 

«And have you been here long, Mr. Over- 
side?” 

« Some minutes,” answered Godrey. 
not aware that——” 

«* I was sleeping on that sofa,” she interrupted, 
with the fay-like laugh running through her 
words. “I don’t often, upon my word, but it 
was so duil this afternoon, so like the book I was 
reading, that I fell asleep. I’m so sorry you 
have been waiting. Please let me take you to 
my aunty—she is in the hbrary.” 

She took his hand and tiey left tne room to- 
getner. When they were in the hall she put 
her finger on her lips, then whispered to nim: 
“I heard you cry ‘Sne is dead.’ Don’t tell 
my aunty that you thought that, Mr. Overside— 
don’t! pray don’t !” 

Godrey, totally mystified, only bowed his 
head. 

She led tne way to a little door at the end of 
the spacious hall. A light was visible in the 
space between the floor and the door. The girl 
stooped and looked through the keynole. 

« Yes, there’s aunty—reading,” she whispered, 
brightly. ‘She will be so glad to see you, Mr. 
Overside.” 

' Just as she was about to tap at the library 
door she turned round and facing Godrey said, 


“TI was 


“ IT have no idea—really !’ 

“Is she grey ?” 

* Yes,” laughed Godrer. 

** Does she wear spectacles, Mr. Overside ?”” 

Yes,” laughed Godrey, again. 

“ Right— about the spectacles!’ said the 
strange girl. ‘Lastly, how old is sne, Mr. 
Overside ?” 

“« Forty-five,” laughed Godrey. 

The girl laughed too this time, loudly, as she 
had laughed when she first saw him. 

She put her arm through his, and then knovized 
at the library, crying: 

Aunty!” 

An extremely musical voice answered from 
the library : 

“Come in!” 

The strange girl turned the handle of the 
door and triumphantly led Godrey into the pre- 
sence of her aunt, Miss Witchwood. 


(To ve Continued.) 
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Guy Marxuam had been roaming the hills 
all day, nunting “‘specimens.” Just at sunset 
he emerged from an aromatic pine-wood, laden 
with such spoils as he had been able to chip 
from the native rock, or pick up in the remote 
fastnesses his tireless feet had penetrated. 

The country round about had never been very 
familiar, and now he had lost his bearings com- 
pletely. 

A smothered ejaculation of surprise escaped 
his lips as, on emerging from the green recesses 
of the wood, he found himself standing on a 
slight elevation that looked down into a valley 
of remarkable beauty. 

The one object that drew the young man’s 
gaze was a handsome stone mansion embowered 
in trees, less than a mile away. He scarcely 
noticed the sweep of the hills, the curve of the 
olue river, or the graceful contour of the valley ; 
all the power of nis vision was centred in that 
one particular spot. Involuntarily his brow 
knitted and he stamped his foot. 

«*Linscott Hall! ‘The very place I felt most 
anxious to shun. What untoward fate turned my 
wandering feet in this direction?” 

He turned impatiently to retrace his steps. 

Just then tnere came a roll of wheels down 
the high road, not faraway. At the very first 
sound Guy Markham dropped the stores ne had 
been at such pains tocollect, and stood up, alert 
and breathless. 

Instinct told him it was a runaway. One swiff 
glance at the cloud of dust drawing nearer and 
nearer with such frightful rapidity and he had 
rushed to the rescue. 

It was all over in a moment. Those sinewy 
arms had never failed him, and did not now. 

The frightened horses reared and snorted in 
his grip, but he held them down with a hand of 
iron. 

From the handsome carriage a lady, young 
and beautiful, slowly descended. 

Guy noticed even then how marvellously fair 
she was. ‘Tnough pale as death, she came to- 
wards him without so much as a tremor of 
excitement. Whatever of terror or nervousness 
she may have felt was kept under complete 
subjection. 

“You have saved my life,” she said, when 
there was an opportunity to speak. ‘I can only 
say that I thank you.” 

A few minutes later the servant who had been 


driving approached. He had taken a short cut 
across the fields and came up panting and 
breathless. His clothing was covered with dust ; 
he had evidently been thrown from the carriage 
at the outset. 





in a low, laughing voice : 





With his eyes fixed on the sofa. “I have often 





« Guess what aunty is like, Mr. Overside.” 
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“Oh, my lady!’ he cried, in accents of 
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genuine distress. “Heaven grant that you are 
not hurt.” 

She reassured him with a word, then turned 
to Guy, who still stood holding the trembling 
horses incheck. His soiled dress and begrimed 
hands showed traces of the expedition from 
which he was just returning. Perhaps she was 
excusable for taking him fora common labourer. 
His face was partially averted, und he looked 
like one. 

“T wish to reward you more suitably than can 
be done by a few words of thanks for the service 
you have rendered me,” she said. ‘‘ Pray tell me 
what I can do.” 

“Nothing. You are very good,” Guy an- 
swered. 

“ Here is my purse—— 

“ Pray put it up,” he interrupted, hastily. “I 
do not want your money.” 

The lady stared. She even attempted, unsuc- 
cessfully, to get a better view of his face. Here 
was a common-looking man for whom gold 
seemed to possess no particular attraction. It was 
strange, to say the least. 

«* Very well,” she said, after a pause. ‘“ But 
you must permit me to assist you in some other 
way. Llike to pay my debts, ef whatever nature. 
Will you come to Linscott Hall to-morrow and 
teil me what I can do for you?” 

“To Linscott Hall ?” For bis life’s sake Guy 
could not have controlled the swift tremor 
that ran through his frame. ‘To Linscott 
Hall ?” 

“Yes. Iam Miss Brandon. I can be of great 
service to you if you will permit me.” 

Guy leaned toward the still-trembling steed 
that was nearest, and laid his hand across the 
foam-flecked mane. 

The action was merely intended to hide the 
emotion he felt, but Miss Brandon, upon whom 
no movement was lost, misinterpreted it. 

“« Are you fond of horses ?”’ she said, quickly. 

“Very.” 

**Then you shall come and be my coachman, 
if you will, I have been looking for a suitable 
person. James, here, does not understand the 
management of horses. I allowed him to drive 
me to-day because there was noone else. The 
experiment will not be tried again. I could 
trust You, and would pay you double the salary 
I gave the man who left my service last week. 
Will you come ?” 

A moment’s dead silence followed. 

It was quite as well for her peace of mind, 
perhaps, that Miss Brandon did not notice the 
young man’s changing face, or the quick tremor 
that ran through his frame. 

Presently he looked up, with compressed lips, 
like one who has taken a sudden resolution. 

‘Thank you, miss,’’ he said, in a low voice. 
«The situation would suit me very well: I can 
do no better than accept it.” 

“I shall be glad if you will. Please report 
yourself at Linscotc Hall to-morrow morning.” 

The words were commonplace, but there was 
a winning graciousness about the lady’s manner 
that had its effect. She even laid her daintily- 
gloved hand in Guy’s for an instant at parting. 
He nad saved her life—she could well afford to 
waste a little courtesy upon him. 

‘he young man stood still, watching her with 
a peculiar light in his eyes as she moved slowly 
and gracefully along the highway. She did not 
re-enter the carriage, but left her servant to lead 
the stili-restive horses home. 

‘“‘Itis fate,” Guy muttered. ‘“ Why seek to 
stem the current? A power above and be- 
yond me is working out the problem of my 
destiny.” 

Returning to the obscure farmhouse where 
he had engaged board fora few days, the young 
man passed a wakeful night. He did more hard 
thinking during its waning hours than he had 
done before in the same length of time since 
his life began. 

The next morning, at a seasonable hour, he 
presented himself at Linscott Hail. He had 
equipped himself for service, and, so far as 
was possible, looked the character he had as- 
sumed. 

It was afternoon before he saw Miss Brandon. 
Then she came out to him in the grounds, look- 
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ing more heautiful than ever in her simple white 
dress, with only a few ribbons. and a knot of 
flowers for ornament. 

“I am glad to see you again,” she said, 
graciously. ‘My maid told me you were here, 
ready forduty. Be good enough to bring out 
the horses at once, and we will take our first 
drive together.” 

They were soon on the road. Very few words 
passed between them-— it was not in the nature 
of things that they should fall into familiar con- 
verse under the circumstances. But Guy was 
conscious that Miss Brandon’s clear, steady 
brown eyes sought his face more than once, lin- 
gering there in half-puzzled inquiry, as though 
she felt enrious and at a loss. 

When they reached home again she 
beckoned him to come near and assist her to 
alight. 

. ‘You have not told me your name,” she said, 
her hand lingering a moment longer than neces- 
sary upon his arm. 

He hesitated. 

“You may call me Mike,’ he said, at 
length. 

Her eyes swiftly swept his face. 

“The name does not. suit you in the least,” 
she commented. 

«It is a common one in persons of my profes- 
sion.” 

“But I am positive you are out of your proper 
sphere,” she said, with another of her keen 
glances. ‘ You have neither the language nor 
the accent of a common servant.” 

« What difference does it make so long as I 
perform well the duties pertaining to my posi- 
tion ?” 

“‘ What difference? None at all, of course,” 
she somewhat haughtily returned. 

And drawing up her flowing draperies she 
swept away. 

A week wore on. One morning, as. Miss 
Brandon was returning from one of her daily 
drives, a handsome, bearded man of thirty came 
eagerly down the steps to receive her, 

“I have bearded the lion in his den, Con- 
stance,” he said, laughingly. ‘‘ After waiting 
in vain for an invitation to Linscott Hall, I have 
ventured to come without one.” 

Guy, somewhatstartled and dismayed by the 
sudden appearance of this interloper, watched 
for some cnange in Miss Brandon’s expressive 
face, but was able to detect none. 

“Of course you are welcome, Mr. Gorton,” 
she said, with grave dignity. ‘“Ishould never 
venture to shut my doors against anyone who 
had the shadow of a claim to be here.” 

“Is it only on sufferance that lam permitted 
to remain?” 

Guy did not catch the response. They had 
passed on and entered the house: But the 
sharp thrill of pain he experienced at seeing 
them thus together assured him of a. fact: he 
had before only half-suspected—that his dainty 
mistress had woven a speli about his heart that 
would last as long as life endured. 

The next day Mr. Gorton joined Miss Bran- 
don in her drive. Guy was compelled to.sit 
silent almost beside them, listening to their gay 
talk and careless badinage without the power to 
ufter a word. More than once he was conipelled 
to shut his teeth sharply together in orcer to 
keep any restraint upon himself. 

The following morning the old order of events 
was resumed. Miss Brandon ordered the carriage 
at an earlier hour than usual, while Mr. Gorton 
was writing letters in the library. -Guy saw, the 
instant she came down the steps to take her 
place, that something had occurred to ruffle her 
usuai calm. She was pale, and betrayed a 
nervous restlessness quite foreign to her ordinary 
manner. 

They had not proceeded far when she spoke 
abruptly. There was a half-pleading wistfulness 
in the tones of her voice that betrayed extreme 
earnestness. 

« Tell me what you think of Mr. Gorton.. I 
would very much like to,hear your impressions 
of the man,” 

It was a singular inquiry for a lady to address 
to her servant, but Miss Brandon did not appear 





to think of that, neither did it occur to Guy as 
he made response: 

“* He is very handsome—very well bred. Fur- 
ther than that I have not been able to form an 
opinion.” 

« But,” impatiently, “ ishe good, true, honest ? 
That is what I wish to know. One man can read 
another much better than it is possible fora 
woman to do.” 

The truth flashed upon Guy’s mind like light- 
ning. Mr. Gorton had declared himself, and the 
young lady was at a loss what reply to make to 
his suit. i 

The temptation was strong to breathe some 
word of warning. But he resisted it. What 
right had he to sit in judgment upon another? 

*‘T have not studied Mr. Gorton’s character,” 
he replied, after a pause. ‘‘ No opportunity has 
been given me. My impressions would not be 
of the least value.’’ 

She sighed. After a thoughtful pause she 
looked up and said : f 

“Tam tempted to tell you something of my 
history. Not that there is anything remarkable 
or romantic in it, but you will the better under- 
stand the position in which I find myself placed. 
Have you heard any servants’ gossip in regard 
to the manner in which Linscott Hall came into 
my possession ?” 

« Not one word.” 

“The facts are briefly these’: Old Edson Lin- 
scott, to whom the estate once belonged, had no 
children of his own. I am thechild of his wife’s 
nephew, and have nota drop of Linscott blood 
in my veins. Ralph Gorton, who is in a certain 
sense my cousin, bore the same relation to 
him.” 

She paused a moment, then resumed, in a 
more hurried tone of voice: 

“Mr. Linseott had a niece on his own side, 
however, a lovely, cultured lady, I have been 
told, who was like an. own daughter to him. 
She married against his wishes, and from that 
hour the doors of: Linscott Hall were closed 
against her.” 

“« Poor lady !’ said Guy, in a low tone of voice. 
«Do you know what became of her ?” 

“She went abroad, and has since died, I be- 
lieve. Her husband did not long survive her; 
but there is a report that they left a son, who 
is now a young man. I have done what I could 
to learn the whereabouts of this. person, but 
without success.” 

The listener looked round quickly. 

« Why should. you wish to find him, Miss 
Brandon ?” 

** Because I am sorry for his lonely and friend- 
less condition, and because I feel that all this 
wealth and luxury lam enjoying rightfully be- 
longs to him.” 

«* But it must have been left to you, otherwise 
it would not now be in your possession.” 

« Yes,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘There was 
a will found when Mr. Linscott died—one that 
had been drawn up soon after bis niece. went 
away. It gave everything to my mother and 
her descendants. Even Ralph Gorton’s name 
was not mentioned. You understand how I must 
feel under the circuimstances. If this wealth 
cannot be restored’ to the rightful heir at least 
Ralph Gorton should have a share in it.” 

Guy started. He was beginning to understand 
more clearly the motives that were influencing 
his beautiful mistress. 

“I do not agree with you,” he said, quickly. 
* Mr. Linscott had an undoubted right to leave 
his property as he pleased.” 

You have not heard all. There is a story 
that the old gentleman repented of his injustice 
before he died and drew up a second will.” 

“ Like unto the first ?” 

“Oh, no! The son of his discarded niece was 
made his heir by tnis second document. It couid 
not be found among his papers however, and the 
will in my favour had not been destroyed, so of 
course it still stands.” 

Guy’s face grew a shide'paler. 

«The second will must have been destroyed, 
if it ever had an existence,” he said, hastily. “1 
would not give the matter another'thought. It 
is not worth while.” 
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Miss Brandon leaned pack upon the cushions 
with a troubled air. 

«“T like wealth and luxury,” she said, in a 
palf-sighing tone. “‘ But it is not pleasant to 
feel that I may be defrauding someone else of 
his rights.” 

“What would you do if the lost heir of the 
Linscotts were to present himself ?”’ 

A change swept over her face ; she broke into 
a merry, careless laugh. 

“Marry him perhaps, aud solve the problem 
of meum and tuum in that way.” 

An idle speech, forgotten as soon as uttered, 
put Guy felt the blood tingle round his heart. 

“Take care,” he exclaimed, drawing the reins 
more tightly through his hands. “The day 
might come when you would be put to the 
test.’ 

“That is not probable ;” and again she re- 
lapsed into silence, looking paler and graver than 
Guy had ever seen her. “At any rate, I am 
willing the ‘ king should have his own.’”’ 

Miss Brandon had good cause to remember 
that conversation afterwards. The next day 
Ralph Gorton came to her, looking perplexed 
and troubled. 

“T would like to be enlightened concerning 
this new coachman of yours,” he said, fixing his 
eyes upon her face, into which a swift colour 
came, despite every effort to appear unconcerned. 
“ What manner of man is he ?” 

“Tamas ignorant as yourself. He appears 
sufficient, for the place, and my concern has gone 
no further.” 

« What is his name?” 

“eT, really do not know. He calls himself Mike, 
I believe.’ 

“You do not know?” he repeated, frowning 
a little. “Pray, who recommended him to 
you ?” 

“He recommended himself—saved my. life at 
the risk of his own.”’ 

“And you hired him out of pure gratitude, 
without knowing aught of his antecedents ?” 

pag Bon 

Ralph Gorton, bit his lip, He felt greater 
vexation than he would have caréd to confess. 

* You have done a very foolish thing, Con- 
stance. The manis certainly not what he wishes 
toappear. Who knows but he is a criminal as 
well as.an impostor ?” 

“ What in the world do you mean ?” 

« Anyone can see that he is above his situa- 
tion. He has quite.the air of a prince. This 
morning I found him reading Horace’s satires 
in the original. Last night he was humming 
the refrain of a gay French chanson. Coachmen 
are not expected to understand all the dead and 
living languages. Constance, I am quite afraid 
ofhim. He will bear watching,” 

Miss Brandon shrugged hershoulders. Though 
astonished at what she beard it wag her role to 
treat the matter coolly. , 

*Do you think so? Then I shall delegate 
that daty to you, Mr. Gorton.” 

“Very well,” he replied, flushing a little. 
“You will find me faithful.” 

He kept his word, watching to some purpose. 
Three days later he entered the room where 
Miss Brandon sat, his face fairly convulsed with 
excitement. 

“‘ What is the name of this missing man you 
persist in calling the true heir of the Linscotts 2” 
he demanded, abruptly. 

“Guy Markham.” 

“That is it. .I was certain I had made no 
mistake. Guy Markham! I have reason to re- 
member that name. Constance,” he added, im- 
pressively, “‘ be prepared to hear something that 
will greatly distress you.” 

A sudden trembling seized her—she seemed 
to divine at once what he meant. 

“Tell me the truth,” she said, in a faint 
voice, 

“You know I promised to lay in wait for 
that remarkable coachman of yours. I could 
learn nothing of importance until this afternoon. 
Every. other day he rides off alone and returns 
in an hour. As. I saw. him set out shortly 
after dinner to-day it occurred to me that I had 
better follow. He reached the village just before 
me and went straight to the post- -office. I hid 








behind a pillar before he came out—then went 
direct to the attending clerk and inquired 
the name of the man who had just entered and 
gone away again. Whatdo you think was the 
reply ?” 

She drew a deep breath that sounded like a 
sob. 

“Tknow. But what could have been Guy 
Markham’s object in coming here as a common 


servant? .Why shonid he have given himself’ 
to this masquerading folly?’ I do not under- 
stand.” 


“TI do,” said Gorton, witha sneer. “The fellow 
isaspy. He has come into the house to take 
some mean advantageof thesituatiom You have 
helped slugs this plot by your foolisi: Quixotism. 
He covets Linscott heritage, and will fight 
hard for it’? 

Miss Brandon did not stop to»reason about 
the matter. Even her lips — white, and she 
compressed them a little. Am expression came 
into her face that few persons had ever seen 
there. : 

“*T could have forgiven him,” she said, “ had 
he come to me in an open, straightforward way 
and declared*his identity; I should have been. 
willing to divide with him my fortune. Now 
he has nothing to expect. | Dhave-no sympathy 
for one who could seek to Grin kis ends by |, 
trickery.” 

Gorton drew a quick breatin and came a step 
nearer. 

“ Life is full of troubles; Constance — even 
greater ones than this,” he said, his voice sink- 
ing almost toa whisper. ‘“ Yow*are not fit to 
cope with them alone. It is not neeessary to tell 
you again how passionately I love yeu. I wish 
_ c reconsider the answer given my suita 

few days since. Heaven knows how: fondly iI 
would ghield and protect you.” 

Miss* Brandon hesitated. A dreary pain 
throbbed at her heart. The man’s powerover her; 
had never been so strong as at that moment. She 
was wise-enough 0 resist its influemee, how- 
ever. Rising, s she turned slowly away. 

“I am ‘sorry you have renewed this sub- 
ject, Mr. Gorton. Pray do not go offend me 
again.” 

“For a long time;afterward she paced rést- 
lessly up and dowm the chamber, wondering 
what there was in tite discovery Ralph Gorton 
had made to-render her so miserable. It was as 
though some trusted friend had suddenly and 
remorselessly Betrayéd her. 

She had longed to find the true heir and 
make some sort of restitution, but not lite this: 
She would rather any other man in the world 
should have been Guy Markham than he who 
alone had the right to bear the name. It was 
what she was pleased to consider his dishonour- 
able conduct in coming to Linscott Hall under 
false colours that vexed and troubled her. 

“I thought-him so noble, so chivalrous,” she 
said to herself, “and all the while he was only 
playing a part.” 

Not until the next day did she let Guy know 
his true character had been discovered. When 
breakfast wasover she repaired to the library, 
and sent a messenger for him. 

He came, full of wonder and speculation over 
the unexpected summons. The sight of Miss 
Brandon’s cold, still face struck a chill to his 
heart. Scarcely knowin’ whathe did, he strode 
toward her with outstretched hands. 

“What has happened? Why do you look so 
strangely ?”’ 

She quietiy pushed forward a chair. 

“Be seated, Mr. Markham. I have a few 
words to say to you.” 

He started as though he had been struck. 

“Ts it possible that you know—that you have 
discovered ——” 

«Yes, the imposture has been discovered,” 
she interrupted, without looking at him. ‘Of 
course our relations of employer and employé are 
dissoived for ever.” 

Something of the scorn and anger she felt 
was expressed in look and tone. With asmoth- 
ered exclamation, Guy flung himself down beside 
her. 

«Tt was wrong to deceive you, Miss Brandon, 
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Iam sorry for it now. Heaven i knows I intended 
noharm. Say that you forgive me.’ 

She sat motionless, her clouded face turned 
away. 

“Do forgive me,” he pleaded. “ You opened 
the way for me to come to Linscott Hail, and 
I could not resist the temptation. I havedreamed 
of the place all my life long. My mother often 
spoke of it before she died. It seemed but little 
short of Paradiseto her. A longing came over 
me to be near the place, but I never intended to 
enter it. Fate ordainedotherwise. I have my 
bread to earn, and when you offered the situ- 
ation of coachman I was feady enough to 


accept it. But I did not ¢ome here as your 
enemy. No hostile feeling was ever in my 
heart.” 


*T hope you are télling me the truth, 
Mr.\Markham. But it cam be of very little 
consequence now. This interview need not 
be protracted, after all. You confess the im- 
posture—everything. That will suffice. Fare- 


She held out her hand. . Wielding to a sud- 
den impulse, Guy caught itamd held it to his 
heart. : 

“Constance,” he whispered, “ave you for- 

gotten what you once said to me?) If the true 
feirof the Linscotts cametolignt, you weregoing 
‘to marry him, you know. Here he stands, ready 
to\ take you at your word?” * 

“How dare you ?” she cried, with trembling 


‘} well.” 
i 
, 


li 
ut have learned to love. you, anda man who 
loves will dare anyth 

She rose and mov = a ic away, her face 
ghastly as death. 

« This is insufferadiie. Iwill not listen. It 
is my wish never to sée you again.” 

“Have you no feeling of compassion’ for one 
less fortunate than yourself?” He said, very, low, 
taking a single step after, het: 

“Imight} have had, under ofnercireumstanc\ 
But not now.’ 

Guy had never felt s@ mear othe of. de- 
spair as he did when the door between 
them. It seemed to shut i ll 
est and most beautiful in his life, 

The disappointment was even Keener he 
had anticipated. Was this to'be th of the 
bright dreams he had guanded wo joo i his 
heart? 

At any rate, he must he ed was 
no help for it now. of : ely 
life must be'taken up again a it 
had been dropped when this se experience 
began. He did not ask himself how his secret 
had come out. Indid not matter. The dream was 
over. 

Sadly he set himself .about the task of 
gathering together his few belongings. He 
had left his room, and was on his way from. the 
house, when. a bent, wrinkled, half- crazed 
woman came ‘softiy out of the housekeeper’s 
apartment. Casting a swift glance up and down 
the.corridor, she laid her hand tremulously on 
his arm. 

“What is this I hear?” she whispered. 
«Are you really and truly Beatrice Linscott’s 
son?” 

‘Really and truly,” he answered, with a 
smile. 

The woman had been a familiar figure in 
his life ever since coming to Linscott Hall. 
She was a poor, harmless creature, who went 
by the name of Crazy Jane. She had been 
a trusted servant for years, and was now cared 
for and borne wita because of her former use- 
fulness. 

Now the woman drew back..a step, looking at 
him long and earnestly. 

“T might nave known,” she muttered. “ You 
have the Linscott hair and eyes. Strange that 
I never observed it vefore.” ‘Then, suddenly 
leaning toward him again, she added, “ Don’t go 
away, sir, Your placeis nere. This grand house 
and these broad acres belong to you. But for this 
terrible pain in my head I could furnish proof of 
what I say.” 

She passed both hands wearily across her 
forehead, trying to collect her wandering wits. 

“Iwas with my master when he died. »He 
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(“I DO NOT WANT YOUR MONEY.”’] 


had something on his mind that troubled him, 
I think it concerned the will he made in your 
favour.” 

** Then he really did make one ?” 

“Oh, yes, I heard it read. The death-pang 
seized him unexpectedly. He had thought all 
along he must recover. At the last he tried to 
tell us something. I was only able to catch two 
words, ‘will’ and ‘ twelve.’ The next instant he 
was gone. I am certain he had hidden the will 
a and wished to tell us where to look 

or it.” 

Guy was startled. Instead of taking what 
he had heard for the ravings of an insane 
person, he was inclined to believe there must 
be some foundation for the story. Crazy Jane 
— scarcely have invented anything of the 
sort. 

_He sought to question her, but it was of no use. 
She grew confused—her replies were vague and 
unsatisfactory. The effort to concentrate her 
thoughts caused her such great distress he was 
compelled to desist. 

The singular encounter had one effect, how- 
ever: Guy relinquished his design of leaving the 
house at once. The matter would bear investi- 
gating, and he could not go away until something 
had been done. 

All the remainder of that day he pondered the 
perplexing mystery. 

At night he tossed restlessly upon his couch, 
unable to close his eyes. 


Was the missing will really in existence, | 





hidden somewhere about the old house ? and did 
the word “twelve” have any reference to its 
hiding-place ? 

The next morning he learned from one of the 
servants that a plain little study, in a wing but 
rarely used by the present household, had been 
Mr. Linscott’s favourite resort. A little reflec- 
tion told him that this should be made the cen- 
tral point of the search. 

The place contained little besides a desk and 
table, a few book-shelves, an easy-chair, and a 
tall, old-fashioned clock in one corner of the 
apartment, that had ceased to count the passing 
hours long before. 

Guy took half an hour in which to study the 
room in all its bearings. He counted the squares 
of the carpet, the tiles on the hearth, the panels 
on the wall, the shelves filled with musty books, 
but nowhere could he find any solution to the 
mystic number twelve. 

Finally, his glance rested upon the old clock. 
Both hands were pointing to the figure twelve. 
It was as though someone from the other world 
had directed him. Springing upon a chair, he 
tore open the door with nervous haste. 

His quick glance instantly discerned a slight 
irregularity in the plain surface of thedial. As 
he pressed upon it a lid fell back, revealing a 
small receptacle. 

A folded document lay within. Guy knew 
what it must be even before he held it in his 
hand and read upon it the significant words: 








“Last will amd testament of Edson Lin. 
scott.” 

For an instant he felt dizzy and faint. It was 
so sudden, so overwhelming, he could searceiy 
fealise the fact. 

An alien and an outcast no longer, the true 
ry of the Linscotts would have his own at 

ast. 

Suddenly a sound like a snarl of rage echoed 
behind him. Looking round he saw Ralph 
Gorton advancing, pallid as death, and his eyes 
flashing like white flame under their overhang- 
ing brows. 

**Curse you,” he said, between his teeth. “So 
ou have found the will that robs Constance of 
er heritage! I swear you shall never live to 

proclaim the fact !” 

The next instant Guy felt a stinging blow 
descend upon his head. 

Thievish fingers tore at the precious docu- 
ment he held clutched tightly in his hand. 
Though blinded and half-stunned, he closed 
bravely with his assailant. They writhed and 
bent together like wind-swept poplars. Both 
were supple, both resolute as two young heroes. 
It seemed as though that grip must hold life or 
death for both. 

Fortunately, the sound of that desperate 
struggle reached the ears of the startled ser- 
vants. Three or four came flocking into the room. 
Guy and Ralph were torn apart, and the latter 
fled ingloriously. 

As for the young heir himself, he fainted dead 
away from exhaustion and the effects of tne 
blow he had received. But not before he had 
taken the precaution to hide the new-found will 
safely in his bosom. 

He was lying on a couch in one of the pleasant 
ante-rooms when he recovered. Several persons 
were standing near by, but the first face upon 
which his eyes rested was that of Miss Brandon. 
She stood regarding him with a strange blend- 
ing of sorrow and compassion, but turned away 
the instant she knéw she was observed. 

“See that Mr. Markham wants for nothing,” 
she said to the housekeeper, who stood beside 
her. ‘“ We must not be remiss in the duties of 
hospitality. When he is able to leave tke 
house give him the carriage in which to go 
away.” ; 

She was going from the room, but he stopped 
her with a gesture that had in it something of 
command. 

**One moment, Miss Brandon. 
thing to say to you.” 

She looked back at him steadily, a half-dis- 
dainful curve about her full, red lips. 

** Well ?” 

** Be good enough to send these people away. 
I cannot speak before them.” 

A moment’s hesitation, then she did as he re- 
quested. Her very attitude showed that she 
was ready to brave whatever trial was in 
store. 

“Come here,” he said. 
covery has been made. 
tell you.” 

He saw her eyes dilate. Suddenly she leaned 
half-fainting against the nearest chair. 

“The will! Is it possible that—that—you 
have found it ?” 

His answer was to take it from his breast and 
lay it on the pillow beside him. 

She gazed at the document for a moment like 
one fascinated. Thena keen look of anguish, 
almost despair, swept over her beautiful face. 
She had not read one word of its contents—it 
was not necessary. 

Over and over again had she been told its 
purport by gossipping friends. It gave the Lin- 
scott property, without reservation, to Guy 
Markham. 

“TI ought to congratulate you,” she said, con- 
strainedly, at last. ‘How fortunes change! It 
is I who am the interloper, afterall. It is your 
privilege to order me from the house.” 

“T shall never exercise it,” he cried, stretehr 
ing out both hands eagerly. ‘‘ Now I canspeak 
without fear of misconstruction. Constance, let 
me tell you again that I love you. Iask you to 
remain for ever—as my wife.” 


I have some- 


A very singular dis- 
Iscarcely knew how to 
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Her face seemed to harden into stone under 
his burning gaze. 

« Enough of this,” she said, haughtily draw- 
ing back. “ We have gone over the ground once 
already.” 

“ You decline to listen ?” 

«You 

His heart gave a great throb of pain, then 
seemed to stand still. 

“TI hope you will make norash decision, Miss 
Brandon. For many months now you have 
looked upon Linscott Hallas your own. It will 
be a bitter trial to leave it. You must go out 
into the wide world utterly homeless, for aught 
I know.” 

“ Any place would be preferable to this, now 
that you have become its master.” 

She turned, with these stinging words on her 
lips, and passed slowly from tne room. 

Guy felt overwhelmed. 

“I fancied she was learning to love me,” he 
murmured, wiping the cold beads of agony 
from his forehead. “What a terrible mis- 
take!” 

He had never suffered as he did during the 
interminable hours of that night. Tne next 
morning he went downstairs feeling restless, 
nervous, and more miserable than ever. The 
Linscott inheritance did not promise to prove an 
unalloyed blessing after all. 

He -breakfasted in solitary state. The un- 
usual deference paid him by the servants was 
the only outward sign of a change in his posi- 
tion. Miss Brandon did not appear, and Ralph 
Gorton had wisely turned his back upon the 
place for ever. 

‘Miss Brandon isnot here,” the woman said. 
“She went away shortly after sunrise this morn- 
ing.” 

Gone! Poor Guy could hardly credit the evi- 
dence of his senses. A moment he leaned against 
the wall as though his breath were gone. 

“Where did she go?” he faltered. 

Mrs. Larkin could not tell. She had packed 
all hertrunks, and taken them with her. There 
was a six o’clock express for London.” 

Guy could not restrain his impatience long 
enough tc hear her through, 

“Had. Miss Brandon friends in London ?”’ he 
sharply interrupted. ‘To whom was she likely 
to go in such an emergency ?” 

“She isanorphan. Iam quite sure there is 
no one upon whom she has any claim,” Mrs. 
Larkin replied. 

“Of course she has money ?” 

“On, no. She was a governess, or something 
of that sort, before coming to Linscott Hail.” 

Guy groaned aloud. 

“Poorsoul! What will become of her, pen- 
niless, and withouta friend? I feel like a 
wretch for having deprived herof her happy 
home.” 

“I don’t think she cherishes any vindictive 
thoughts, sir. Last night she inquired of me 
carefully concerning the finding of the will, and 
seemed rejoiced that Mr. Gorton had not injured 
you seriously. She wept a good deal, but said 
that Linscott Hall rightfully belonged to you, 
and she was glad you would naveit.” 

Poor Guy turned away, his heart too full for 
further discussion. That very night he left for 
London, resolved to spend his life, if necessary, 
in seaching forthe fugitive. A goodly inherit- 
ance had fallen to his portion, but he could not 
value it purchased at such a price. 

Some weeks wore on. He searched every- 

where, though without suceess. It is less diffi- 
cult to find a lost person in a desert than in a 
large city. When two months had elapsed the 
quest seemed even more hopeless than at the 
beginning. 
_ He grew listless and moody—almost despair- 
ing. Day after day he roamed up and down 
the crowded streets, his heart quickening its 
beating at the sight of every tall, graceful figure 
tnat eressed his way. Often and often he seemed 
near success, only to find himself confronted by 
a startled face, wholly unlike that for which he 
Was searching. * 

One day he was loitering in a picture gallery 
when his glance fell upon a pretty little land- 
Scape painted in water colours. Instantly all 














listlessness vanished from his manner. The 
scene was a romantic glen not far from Linscott 
Hall, through which he had driven Constance 
quite frequently while acting inthe capacity of 
coachman. Approaching the nearest attendant, 
he said, in a trembling voice: 

“The picture yonder represents a familiar 
scene. Will you be good enough to give me the 
artist’s name ?” 

“It was painted bya lady.” The attendant 
ae a catalogue. ‘Miss Constance Bran- 

on.” 

“A friend of mine. Do you know her ad- 
dress ?” 

“ No, sir. I have only seen her once or twice 


The man paused, suddenly pressing Guy’s 
arm. 

‘Yonder she comes,” he added, in a lower 
voice, looking toward the door. “ You can make 
your own inquiries.” 

It was quite true—the lady moving down the 
gallery with the slow, graceful step he remem- 
bered so well was Constance herself. Fate had 
been kind to him at last! 

Though conscious of someone standing there, 
she did not even glance in his direction. Going 
straight toa little recess, near the upper end, 
sne threw herself into a chair and leaned her 
head listlessly upon her hand. 

She had changed since Guy had seen her last. 
Her face was paler and thinner—lines of suffer- 
ing had gathered about the mobile mouth. 
Guy’s tender heart melted at the sight. He 
sprang forward, almost wild with irrepressible 
excitement. 

«Constance !”’ he cried. “ At last I have found 

ou.” 

She started up, trembling all over, and put 
out her hand as though to keep himaway. A 
strange look was in.her eyes—he could not tell 
whether of joy or tears. 

«Do not shrink from me,” he said. ‘I love 
you betterthan ever. My inheritance is hate- 
ful to me, since you have refused to share it. I 
will no longer prcfit at your expense. See 
here.”’ 

With a quick, impetuous movement he took 
the will from his breast, and tearing it in 
shreds threw them at her feet. 

«‘ Now Linscott Hall is yours again. I cast 
myself upon yourmercy. Unless we are to share 
the inheritance together I will have naught to 
do with it.” 

She looked at him a moment as though stupe- 
fied. Then the clear red rose in her face. Yield- 
ing to a sudden impulse she leaned her head 
against his shoulder. 

«You have conquered,” she murmured, with 
a burst of happy tears. “‘ My pride is humbled in 
thedust. It nas been lonelier than I expected 
without you, and—and i 

« And what, darling ?” 

«I toink I nave loved you all the while,” she 
added, with a blush. 








THE MYSTERY OF HOLLY HOUSE. 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


_—— 





In the romantic and picturesque region of 
the White Mountains stands a large, fine hotel, 
which once was the popular resort for miles 
around for tourists and summer boarders, whom 
the beauty and healtnfulness of the place 
brought to that vicinity. 

Holly House was known far and near as 
furnishing the best accommodations, the most 
courteous attention, and greatest amount of 
pleasure excursions of any hotel in or about 
the place. Yet Holly House stands to-day 
empty and deserted—gloomy and forbidding— 
among its joyous sister hotels; for around it 
clusters the horrors of a mysterious tragedy 
which cannot be forgotten. 

The story is as follows: 





In the summer of 187— Holly House was 
filled with more than its usual number of 
wealthy and fashionable guests. Among the 
number was Mrs. James Hunter, with her two 
daughters, Beatrice and Theodora. 

Beatrice, or Trix, as she was called by rela- 
tives and intimate friends, was a quiet girl of 
twenty-three or four, rather plain, though lady- 
like and attractive in manner, Theo, on the 
contrary, was a beauty; one of those beauties of 
whom we cannot tire—a beauty made up of 
rippling smiles, girlish blushes that came and 
went on the sparkling, changing face, and the 
joyous laugh and springing step of unconscious, 
happy girlhood. 

Yes, Theo was a glad, always welcome crea- 
ture, a universal favourite, the young loving her 
ever-ready and genial spirits, the old for the 
sweet touch of reverent respect and kindliness 
which marked her intercourse with her elders. 
And yet on this sweet and happy girl fell the 
terrible tragedy of Holly House. 

On the night of the nineteenth of August a 
grand ball had been given at the hotel. Trix 
and Theo were both present. Trix, who was 
passionately fond of dancing, enjoyed herself 
in the ball-room, Theo, more fond of the ro- 
mantic and sentimental, spending the evening 
strolling up and down the piazza or chatting in 
some remote and moonlit corner, now with this 
one, now with that. 

As the hour grew later Trix sought out her 
sister, and finding her comfortably ensconced in 
a corner talking with young Harry Gardner, 
warned her of the lateness of the hour, and ad- 
vised her in a kind, elder-sisterly manner to 
retire. 

Theo promised to obey in five minutes; so 
Trix left ner and retired to her own room. 

The five minutes had lengthened to a half- 
hour when Theo came upstairs humming gaily. 

“Good night, Trix!’ she cried, rapping 
lightly on her sister’s door as sne passed. 

“ Good night, Theo!” was the response; then 
Theo passed down the hall to her own room, 
and Trix heard the door shut and fastened be- 
hind her. 

In the morning Trix was late at breakfast ; 
but late as it was Theo was still later, not nav- 
ing yet appeared below stairs. Ten o’cloci 
came and passed, and the half-hour had struck 
from the parlour clock, when Trix, growing un- 
easy, rapped at tne door of her sister’s room. No 
response greeted her summons. Growing tho- 
roughly alarmed she called for aid and demanded 
that the door be forced. 

It was done, and the sight which met her 
eyes was horrible to witness. Theo was sitting 
before the dresging-table, her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, quite dead. The expression 
of her face was one of unspeakable horror ; the 
eyes were starting from their sockets, and about 
the fair, white neck were the marks of eight 
fingers, showing how poor Theo had met her 
death. Her dress had been removed—evidentiy 
before anything had occurred to disturb her, as 
it wae carefully turned wrong side out and laid 
across a chair, beneath which stood the little 
white shoes. Upon one foot was found a black 
slipper from which the buckle and bow were 
missing ; the other slipper could not be found. 
No sign of a struggle was to be seen. The 
murderer had probably stolen upon his victim 
as she sat before the mirror brushing her hair, 
and the death-grip was upon her throat when 
she first saw his face in the glass. 

Nothing of value was missing as far as could 
be determined, though at the other end of the 
room were several articles taken from a drawer 
in a table; a feather torn to shreds, some lace, 
a pair of gloves, and also the missing bow from 
the slipper, with its buckle broken in half, and 
the hair-brush which the dead girl would seem 
to have been using. The door—the only door 
in the room—was found as before stated, 
securely locked, and both windows were closed, 
though not fastened. 

A noted doctor visited the body and decided 
that the unfortunate girl must have met her 
terrible fate within an hour after going to her 
room—that is, about two o’clock. 

Then skilled detectives were sent for, who tho- 
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roughly examined the room,. but were unable 
to find the slightest clue to the mystery. No 
theory as to the way the murderer -left the 
room could be given. No human. being could 
scale a smooth perpendicular of forty feet 
with nothing to give a foothold, and nothing 
save a flag-pole ten feet distant was there to 
afford the slightest help. 

Trix, being sworn, testifiedto what has already 
been stated. 

Harry Gardner swore that he had sat upon the 
piazza with the murdered girl tilla late hour— 
could not exactly tell how iate—thought about 
one o'clock; it might have been Jater. Theo 
had refused to remain longer; had bidden him 
good night, and ran upstairs humming as she 
went, 

Cross-examined, he confessed that he had 
accompanied the girl to the head of the first 
flight of stairs—kissed her when, he bade her 
good night—went down the hall to the left 
toward his own room, while Theo ran up the 
hali to the right and up another flight of stairs. 
Was not engaged to. Miss Hunter; had known 
her about two years; never had written to her 
in his life. 

Mr. Rowland was sworn. 

‘‘T am a boarder in the hotel; was upon the 
piazza until a late hour on the night of the 
ninetgenth. Saw Miss Hunter and Mr. Gardner 
sitting in the corner; heard them laugh, but 
could not hear their conversation ; should judge 
it was agreeable from the tones of their voices ; 
looked at my watch; it was ten minutes after 
one. Was near enough to touch the young lady 
as she passed me to go upstairs; saw Mr. 
Gardner follow her up the stairs; started to go 
up also; heard them whisper for a moment'on 
the first landing, then heard her running, up 
the second flight singing, and him go down the 
first hall.” 

In vain did clever detectives strive to discover 
some clue to the murder—some motive which 
should lead to the detection of the guilty party. 
Days and weeks passed and none was discovered. 

Poor Theo was laid in her quiet grave, and 
Trix and her mother, more sorrowful than pen 
can tell, journeyed homeward to grieve in silence 
over their dear one. 

A year passed slowly by. The season once 
more opened, and R—— was again full of sum- 
mer boarders. The house where poor Theo had 
met her death was closed—the terrible tragedy 
had ruined it; but other houses were opened 
and were as full of beauty and life and gaiety 
as though death and sorrow were unknown in 
this lovely spot. 

Harry Gardmer was once more among the 
guests. Hunting and fishing were excellent in 
this place, and why should he shun it? True, 
he had flirted with and liked the girl, and her 
death had shocked and grieved him terribly; 
but after all she was nothing te him; and so,he 
came where pleasure and inclination called 
him. 

He found it less pleasant than he thought, and 
the foolish flirtations ‘were unendurabie, and 
dances were terrible bores, for some way such 
pleasures called up poor Theo’s rigid and horri- 
fied face, set in the everlasting type of death, 
and he could not indulge in them; it was too 
horrible. But he was a sportsman, and with his 
gun over his shoulder he spent day after day 
roaming here and there after game. 

One day, baving gone much farther than 
usual, be was overtaken by a heavy thunder 
shower, and, looking about him, discovered a 
tiny hut—wue only place at which to apply for 
sheiter. 

A summons atthe door brought forth a man 
with rough appearance and unshaven though 
kindly face, wno, hearing of his condition, bade 
him enter. . 

“Tam not used to seeing people much,” he 
said. ‘‘ land Banjo lives mostly alone. LIlikes 
it better. But I hopel hain’t got above giving 
welcome to my kind when they fall in my way.” 

“Do you live here all alone ?” asked Harry. 

“Yes; all but Banjo. He’s my son.” 

“* But how do you live ?” queried Gardner. 

“Well, I grow my own corn and taters,” was 


| the reply, “and I goes to the village once in a 
while for what else I need.” 

“And your son; does he always stay with 

ou?” 

Oh! yes,” withagrin. “I only goes about 
twice a year, so I lock Banjo up when J go. 
He’s a little peculiar, my son is. But I'll get 
| you something to eat, and then I'll introduce 
him.” 

With the best intentions the strange recluse 
set about providing for the wants of his guest, 
baking acorn cake with great dexterity, and 
cooking some bacon and potatoes with neatness 
and cleverness. 

After his guest had done ample justice to 
the humble but welcome fare the old -man 
seated himseif upon a rude stool and began to 
talk : 

“TI used to be a circus performer,” he said, 
‘put the world sort o’ went back on me arter 
the old woman died; things did not look 
cheerful like. So Banjoand mewe coneluded 
to slide. I didn’t have no friends ’cept Banjo, 
and so we wasn’t missed much. Come, I want 
to show you my boy.” 

Taking the candle he led the way to a small 
outer room, and presented Harry, to his great 
astonishment, to a giganticape chained in tne 
corner. 

“He was a mighty clever performer! Could 
jump further than any ape leverseed. I had 
taught him all manner of: tricks, and I always 
found him straight and square, mister. I used 
to see plenty of folks, but: I’ve dropped ’em all; 
I don’t read a paper no more—I’m sick of 
people and their doin’s, and I steer away from 
*em ;. I hain’t got no troubles no more—me and 
Banjo hain’t. I’m satisfied. About a year 
ago,” he continued, after they had returned to 
the main room, “I thought I’d lost Banjo for 
good. I had to go to the village, and I left 
Banjo shut upathome.. Weil, when I got back 
he was gone. I hunted all over, but I couldn’t 
findhim nowhere. About three in the morning 
he came home, looking sly and vicious—more so 
than I ever nad seen him; and what do you 
think he brought? You'll never guess. See 
here !” 

Opening the table-drawer he drew out—a 
little black slipper with a velvet bow and steel 
clasp ! 

Harry Gardner gazed at the little shoe in 
mute horror, for in it he recognised the missing 
mate to the one found in Theo Hunter’s room. 

Here, then, was the mystery solved--here 
the murderer in the shape of a loathsome 
animal, irresponsible for the deed. 

The secret was never made known. No good 
could possibly come from making publie the 
discovery. Gardner told the story to his host, 
whose hermit-like life had prevented his hear- 
ing of it, and warned him of the necessity of 
guarding well so dangerous a creature. 

And Theo sleeps quietly in her lowly grave, 
while her mother and sister sorrow in their dis- 
tant home, never guessing the secret of that ter- 
rible night at Holly House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Axsovur 80,000 acres of land between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem have been secured on which to forma 
colony for the persecuted Jews of the Continent 
of Europe. 

Scotcu marriagesare very frequent upon the 
last day of the year. There are more marriages 
on that one day than on any otherseven days put 
together. 

Sucu sensitive scales are used in the New 
York Assay Office that if two equal pieces of 
paper are put in the balance the mere writing of 
@ Name on one piece turns the scale. 

Miss Marcarer Battery, who: lives at 
Ballygilbert, in the parish of Cairncastle, 
on the coast of Antrim, between Larne and 
Glenarm, recently attained her 111th year. 

Mapame Tacuiont1, the wife of the celebrated 
Berlin ballet master, and once herself a great 








dancer, known as Malle. Amalie Galster, has 
just died in the Prussian capital. She left 
the stage in 1847, when her daughter Marie, 
now Princess Windisch -Graetz, made her 
début. 

A huge cod, weighing 33lb., has been cancit 
on the Shetland coast, which on being dissected 
was found to contain 17 haddock-hooks, to a 
great number of which part of the lines were 
still attached. Notwithstanding the quantity of 
steel in its stomach the fish appedred in a 
healthy state. 

Tuer refreshment- and drinking houses of 
Warsaw have been. ordered to close every 
afternoon until further notice at five o'clock, 
the punishment for disobedience being twenty- 
five lashes. ~Pérs6ns how arrested are ‘trans- 
ported at once to other towns, as the Warsaw 
jails are alll filled. 

In France every omnibus has a sort of dial 
which'is moved and strikes like a@ clock when 
anyone enters'the- vehicle. This’is unlocked at 
the office, and shows exactly how many persons 
have travelled by the conveyance. The fares are 
much cheaper than with’ us, but they are uni- 
form, and therefore are easily reckoned up at the 
end of the journey or of the day. ; 

On the oceasion of the marriage of the Duke 
of Albany with the Princess’ Helena of Wal- 
deck, the King and. Queen of the Netherlands 
will be the guests of the Queen. ‘Their Majes- 
ties, who will be brought to England with a 
numerous retinue, by a vessel of the Dutch 
Navy, will reside during their stay in London at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Tue custom of collecting money in churches 
on-one day in the year in aid of the hospitals, 
which was introduced in New York from Lon- 
don, is gaining ground on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Hospital Sunday in New York was 
held on Christmas Day, and the collection 
amounted to 44,000 dollars. In 1879, when the 
movement was first started, the amount realised 
was only 26,000 dollars. 

The “American Naturalist” publishes an 
account of a snail of which a lady had made a 
pet. This snail, itis asserted, learned to know 
its mistress, and would come to her when she 
talked to it, but would withdraw into its shell if 
anyone else spoke. Such a development of intel- 
ligence among molluscs, says Mr. Dall, who 
vouches for the truth of the story, has not 
hitherto been reported. 

A SILVER star has been fixed in the floor of the 
station of tne Baltimore and Potomac Railway, 
to mark the spot where General Garfield fell 
when shot. A simple tablet is placed on the wall 
over the spot, surmounted by an eagle carrying 
in its claws arrows and laurels: The tablet 
bears the inscription, “James Abram Garfield, 
President of the United States, shot July the 
2nd, 1881.” 

Tue Orietnat Penny.—The old, old penny 
in England, as in other countries, was of silver, 
and its appearance throughout the earliest time 
of its history would rather astonish those who 
know nothing of numismatic lore.’ From the 
Saxon times it was the only silver piece extant, 
till those of Edward I. ; it was stamped with a 
square cross. This enabled the coin to be readily 
broken into halves or quarters, which then 
served the purpose of half-pence or farthings. 
But the latter coin was not much inferior'to the 
value of the present English penny, inasmuch as 
the unbroken piece was valued at one-thirtietn 
of a mark, or three pence sterling. At thistime 
fiveof them seem to have madea skilling or 
shilling; so that the relations between what are 
now chief English silver and bronze coins have 
entirely altered im the course of six centuries. 
King Edward, who reformed the coinage, like 
everything else, was the first to issue pennies 
without the indented eross ; .and to make up for 
the loss of the queer-shaped half-pennies and 
farthings hitherto in use, supplemented the 
silver coinage with circular pieces, bearing the 
same value and denomination. He fixed the 
standard of the penny, moreover, by ordering 
that it should weigh thirty-two grains of well- 
grown-wheat, or, which was probably a more 
accurate test, that twenty pennies should weiga 
one ounce. - 
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Mr. Wituram Howzanp, late of the Surrey 
Theatre and North Woolwich Gardens, has been 
appointed manager of the Alhambra. 

“$rxry thousand pounds are to be expended 
py the Metropolitan Board of Works instrength- 
ening the basement of Waterloo Bridge by 
placing immense iron caissons round the pillars. 
* A MEETING will be held this month, at which 
the Prince of Wales will preside, to take 
further steps in connection with the establish- 
ment of the proposed National College of Music. 

Tue scenery, frames, and floors of a London 
theatre have been saturated with a solution of 
asbestos paint that renders fire impossible. The 
canvas and the prepared wood when put into a 
flame charred but did not burn. If this had 
been done in Vienna the Ring disaster could not 
have happened. 

An Irish tenant has had the andacity to write 
toa Wexford paper denouncing as “a false and 
wicked calumny” the report that he had “ either 
paid his rent or influenced others to pay theirs.” 
This report he ‘‘apsolutely and emphatically 
denies.” 

Sir Junius Benepicr has been engaged in 
composing the incidental music to accompany 
tne performance of “ Romeo and Juliet” at the 
Lyceum Theatre. The scenic preparations for 
the production of this play have been made with 
extraordinary care and splendour, and the first 
performance may be expected soon. 

A “ qurstion of time ” in the fullest meaning 
of the word is the first decimal clock at present 
exhibited by Gustav Voigt in Berlin, and con- 
structed under the direction of Ferdinand Nott, 
of Brandenburg. The bold innovator intends to 
reduce the hours of the day to the number of 
twenty, which are no longer to be divided intwo 
series but to be counted in regular succession 
from one to twenty. According to the motives 
ably set forth in his pamphlet it can scarcely be 
denied that his new system may have many 
advantages, but surely it will be some time yet 
before we shall accustom ourselves to seeing it 
announced on the play-bills “curtain rising at 
173,” or to read in one of our novels “ As the 
clock struck twenty.” 

Ar Mintons’ famous works they have orders 

from the Queen and also from the Prince of 
Wales. Some cups and saucers are of plain 
white, of curiously roomy shape, displaying to 
great advantage the princely feathers. The 
Princess of Wales is represented by her white 
cat, to which she is tenderly attached. When 
ner likeness was taken recently her cat was. in- 
troduced. Mintons’ got a copy of the picture, 
and have reproduced the cat in pottery with 
great success. 
_ Ir seems to be the general impression that in 
his next budget the Premier contemplates im- 
posing a probate duty on real estate, and” that 
before long-an ad valorem tax will be adopted, 
which will of course entirely abolish the present 
legacy and succession duties. Anyhow, the 
next financial statement is intended to be a 
startling one, the propositions of last year being 
not only commonplace but weak. 

Mr. Mapurson says that the safety of the 
London and Paris:theatres from fire is the eternal 
vigilance over them. Two firemen of the’ de- 
partment are stationed on each side of the stage 
and watch for fires as a cat watches a mouse. 
Little foree-pumps throw a small stream a long 
distance and put out the slightest spark, gene- 
rally without anybody’s knowing it. One night 
a prima donna came in after singing her part, 
remarking that if the roof was to leak like that 
she would have to sing in overshoes. But it was 
not the leak, but the dripping of the water from 


‘above where a spark had caught the flies and 


was instantly flooded. She did not know of any 
fire. In Paris there is’a squad of firemen on 
tne stage during the whole of a performance. 
Lorp Ronwatp Gower has forwarded to the 
Crystal Palace his masterpiece, the Shakes- 
pearian monument, which was first shown in the 
Salon at Paris. The bust of Shakespeare, which 
sorms the central object; is admirably executed, 
and the figures of Tragedy and Comedy, which 
Present him the trophies of dramatic success, 
are very happily conceived. The plinth on 
which these figures are grouped is guarded by 





four Shakespearian characters+Hawlet, Fal- 
staff, Lady Macbeth, and Prince Hal. Of. the 
four, Lady Macbeth and Hamlet are the best} 
but the whole work is a decided success. 





ONLY. A SUNBEAM. 





One fair, vernal morn, when nature serene 

Had draped the earth newly in mantie of 
green, 

And the fresh-glowing woodland, awake 
from its dream, 

Reflected its tint in the soft-babbling 
stream. 


A bright golden ray came down from above 

To gladden the earth with the sun’s beam- 
ing love; 

And it shed on the water its mellowing 
gleam, 

While it tinted the forest with beauty su- 
preme. 


The earth it suffused with a halo so bricht 

That budding blooms glowed with blushing 
delight: 

While the zephyrs of spring—erst winter’s 
rude breath— 

Now sighed in soft. cadence o’er drear win- 
ter’s death. 


It went to the lane where boys were in play 

And radiance flung o’er them in frolicksome 
way ; 

While the echo, in league with the merri- 
some rout, 

Gave back to the boys an answering shout. 


Anon to the grove so gladsome it flew, 

Where the song-birds were hopping in 
blithesome review, 

That they in an instant gave forth a sweet 
strain 

That made the grove ring with its merry 
refrain. 


It dispelled the dark shadow that lurked 
*neath the hill; 

It kissed the pure face of the murmuring 
rill; 

It bathed in the water, transparently white, 

And made its hue golden with marvellous 
light. 


To the garden it flew of a cottage so neat, 

And drew from the verdure an odour so 
sweet . 

That a winsome, wee maid there, on fairiest 
feet, 

Seemed a peri invested with graces com- 
plete. 


t haloed with glory the braids of her hair ; 
It flung its effulgence on beauty so rare; 
It danced in its freedom wherever she 

stepped, 
And fondled and kissed ner, and after her 
crept. 


And this beaming morn, when I, the sedate, 
Saw this sunbeam so golden, and highly 
elate, 
Come down from its station of glory above, 
I distinctly remember—for I was in love. 
A. G. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Port or Lonpon,—Six thousand three 
hundred and twenty two vessels, with a total 
tonnage of 3,686,982 tons, cleared out from 
London with cargoes during the past year of 
1881, showing the following results, compared 
with the previous year :—1841, number of ships, 
6,322; tonnage, 3,686,982. 1880, number of 
ships, 6,735; tonnage, 3,607,962; decrease in 
the number of snips, 53; increase in tonnage, 





79,030 tons. For the month of December last tne 


result of the trade was:—Decemver 188], 
number of vessels, 5386; tonnage, 317,855; 
December 1880, number of vessels, 511; ton- 
nage, 294,388 ; increase in the number of vessels, 
25 5 Increase in tonnage, 23,470. 

Tue Coat TRapE.—According to ‘‘ Browne’s 
Export List” for January, published by the 
Neweastle-on-Tyne Custom House, the exports 
of the two great coal centres in Great Britain, 
the North-eastern ports and the Weisi ports, 
were as follow:—North-eastern ports, in De- 
cember 1881, 1,162,979 ; in 1880, 1,165,853 tons; 
Welsh ports, December 1881, 840,199; 1880, 
701,874 tons. ‘I'he North-eastern ports show an 
increase’ of exports in coals sent foreign in 
December 1881, as compared with the same 
period in the previous year. The falling-off is 
chiefly in coals snipped coastwise. ‘This is 
accounted,.for by the mild weather having 
checked. the demand for household coals. 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





A crvin answer to a rude speech costs not 
much and is worth a great deal. 

Nonx of us stand alone in the world; none of 
us can sink into an abyss of misery without 
dragging others after us. 

Wr should not wed an opinion for better for 
worse; what we take upon good grounds we 
should lay down upon better. 

Persons of good taste and refinement ‘expect 
to be pleased at the same time they are informed 
and thus receivea double satisfaction. 

InpustRy doth preserve and perfect our nature 
keeping it in good tune and temper, improving 
and advancing it towards it best state. 

A wirer’s bosom should be the tomb of her hus- 
band’s failings, and his character far more 
valuable in her estimation than his life. 

You need not make faces at the public because 
it has not accepted you at your own fancy valua- 
tion. Do the prettiest thing you camand wait 
your time. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Oyster Pattizs.—Take about one hundred 
fresh-opened oysters, put them in a saucepan 
over a quick fire and let them boil, skimming 
well, of course. Then strain them dry, keeping 
the liquid in which you have boiled them: Take 
about three tablespoonfuls of fresh butter and 
the same quantity of flour, mix weil, put over 
the fire and let it simmer until of a nice colour. 
Then add the liquid in which. you cooked the 
oysters and about two pints of sweet cream. 
Season well with salt, pepper, a little nutmeg, 
and a very little cayenne pepper. Then let it 
boil about twenty nrinutes,strain, add the oysters 
and finish witha little butter. Place in the crusts 
above described. 

Excrettent Purr Pastre.—Take one pound 
of flour, one pound of butter, and one pint of 
water. Put the flour on the table and with 
your hand take some out of the centre, put in 
three-quarters of the water and mix slightly. 
If too stiff add more water to it until moist, but 
not sticky. Roli this dough out to the thickness 
of a half inch, then work the water out of your 
butter without softening it too mucn; put itin 
the centre of the dough, cover it with the two 
opposite sides first, next the two others; roll it 
then in a long shape to the thickness of an inch. 
Let it rest fora half hour and then roll it again, 
but only lengthwise and to the thickness of a 
third of an ineh; fold it in three, and let it rest, 
Repeat this process five times, with an interval 
of half an hour between each. The treatment 
of this paste is all depending upon the season. 
In cold. weather be careful not to let your paste 
freeze, and in summer melt; in summer ice is a 
necessity. Flour'is the principal ingredient in 
this mixture, and therefore. only the very best 
quality should ve used. This paste is'employed 
to make a great many things. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. W. B. (Norwich) is thanked for his communication. 

Miss B.—1. Amelia means beloved, Eudora (if that is 
the name intended by our correspondent) good gift. 2. 
If the rather long nose is in harmony with the other 
features, which it is most likely to be, it would not be 
considered ugly. It is better to have a nose too lon; 
than too short, especially fora man. 3. Writing should 
be more legible and regular to be pronounced good. 

A. A. D.—“ Mrs. Larkhall’s Boarding School” com- 
menced in No. 36 of the Lonpow ReapEr and continued 
for twenty-seven weeks; “The Warning Voice” began 
in No. 63 and ended in No. 89. The only supplementary 
number we issue is published at Christmas time. 

Marriowrr.—Society very properly places restric- 
tions upon osculatory salutations, and their permissi- 
bility depends too largely upon circumstances to be ac- 
curately defined—one’s common sense should be a good 
guide. 

RowaLp.—Each case occupies a long or a short time 
according to the difficulties or facilities that surround a 
settlement—it is not possible to state any limit. Matters 
are now carried through much faster than they used to 
be. The best way would be to consult a respectable 
solicitor. 

W. C.—We have ourselves not been able to get the 
book—our information was quoted from a contemporary. 
If you try some other booksellers you may succeed. 

A Stauncn ADHERENT is heartily thanked for kind ap- 
preciation and gees wishes, and we are very sorry we are 
unable to comply with our correspondent’s request. 

J. M. is thanked for his lines “* To Bessie,” which, al- 
though “even” doesn’t rhyme with “heaven,” are de- 
cidedly more meritorious than such compositions are 
usually. 

Litr.- -The etiquette of cards is very simple. When 
a call is made in person, and the parties are out, the 
corner of the card should be turned down, to show that 
the call was made in person; and if a husband and wife 
are called on two cards should be left, both turned down 
at the corner; but if there are daughters no cards 
should be left for them if it is a gentleman that calls; 
but if there are sons he should leave cards for them, as 
a@ lady leaves cards for daughters. A recent work on 
etiquette says: A card folded across the middle is the 
a thing to leave for daughters. This is quite wrong. 

hen calling on an acquaintance, who is the guest of 
one you do not know, it is very bad taste to leave cards 
for the people of the house; it looks like pushing. 
Visiting cards should never be sent by post. A gentle- 
man’s card should always have Mr. on it; for instance, 
Mr. John Smith. 

Katr S.—In order to preserve the hands soft and 
white they should always be washed in warm water with 
fine soap and carefully dried with a moderately coarse 
towel, being well rubbed every time to insure a brisk 
circulation, than which nothing can be more effectual in 
procuring a transparent and soft surface. If engaged in 
any accidental pursuit which may hurt the colour of the 
hands, or if they have been exposed to the sun, a little 
lemon-juice will restore their whiteness for the time, 
and lemon soap is proper to wash them with. Almond 
paste is of essential service in preserving the delicacy of 
the hands. The following is a serviceable pomade to 
use for the hands on retiring to rest: Take two ounces 
of sweet almonds ; beat with three drams of white wax 
and three drams of spermaceti beaten up carefully in 
rose-water. Gloves should be always worn on exposure 
to the atmosphere. 

M. M.—The first bailoon ascent was made in 1783. 

W. C.—In the “ Whole Art of Brewing” we read: 
To bottle ale, beer and porter your bottles must be 
clean, sweet and dry, your corks sound and good, and 
your beers fine. When you fill the bottles they should 
not be corked till the next day, and if for removal to any 
great distance, or to a warmer temperature, they 
should stand open at least three or four days, particu- 
larly if the liquor be new and frisky, and the corks 
secured by wire or string. But if for the requirements 
of a private family only, this may be omitted, but pack- 
img the bottles in sawdust, and standing them uprizht, 
must be observed. If a few be wan for immediate 
use, pack them on their sides, that the liquor may 
touch the corks; this will soon ripen it and render it fit 





whitish or clayed su ), or two tablespoonfuls of rice, 
washed wheat, or aes or four halves of split horse 
beans, six raisins, or a vi dice of raw lean 

Any of these will answer the purpose. I, however, pre- 
fer, if it is only for the sake of saving time, and not re- 
garding the improvement of the strength, using wet 
bladder, and Soemmering assures us that wines treated 
thus wil » in twelve months, become as mellow as in 
twelve years in the cask. The more shallow the vessel 
and the wider its mouth the sooner will the effect be 
produced. M. St. Vincent confirms this by his state- 
ment that, by means of parchment or soft bladder, we 
may attain, in a few weeks, the good effects of many 
years. 





IN HONOUR BOUND. 


“Ty in honour bound !” she exclaims, “‘ pray how ?” 
And crushes his note with impatient hand. 
“* He says I have given him hope, and now 
Can hardly my coolness understand ; 
While you would bring me, Estelle, to book, 
And assert that I am in honour bound 
To stand by a smile, or a melting look, 
As by obligation with pledges crowned.” 


“Not quite, Annette,” her friend replies, 
** But only that now to throw Tom o’er, 
After smiles and blushes and meaning sighs, 
And to coolly bid nim hope no more, 
As you did in your letter of yesterday, 
Seems—somewhat brutal and——”’ “‘ To be sure!” 
Annette breaksin. ‘It was but in play; 
And Tom, moreover, is shockingly poor.” 


** But his rich successor, in your esteem, 
John Broadlands?’’ ‘ Ah, but you see, Estelle, 
There’s a difference! Him I should never deem 
As but to fill up a flirting spell. 
Iam sure he lovesme. He counts his wealth 
By millions, they say. And at last night’s ball 
He my ringlet pressed to his lips by stealth. 
I expect him again this night to call. 


“Tf he should propose! Oh, Estelle, my heart 
Beats wild to think it! The postman’s knock: 
Ha! anote for me. So he takes his part 
By letter to save my nerves a shock. 
*Tis Broadland’s writing, and yet my eyes 
Are blurred—pray read it to me, Estelle.” 
“* Nay, I’d rather not,” says her friend, and flies 
To the task no less. ‘‘ Youinsist, then? Well: 


“‘ Mr. Broadland sends his regards, but prays 
From further visits to be excused. 
From the way in which he has learned, he says, 
That his friend, Tom Farleigh, has been misused 
He thinks he had better take anxious heed 
Of following a dangerous round 
Of pleasures that brighten but to mislead 
These moths of men, as in honour bound. 


** He further observes—— But what, Annette, 
Are you ill? You tremble—you’re ghastly white!” 
“No, no; ’tisnothing. Yourarm.dear! Let 
Me say, though, Stella, I think you’re right. 
And tell me, think you, if Tom could know 
That I feel contrite, would he come around 
From his disappointment? Or would he throw 
Me overboard, as in honour bound ?”’ 








PUZZLES. 





XXXII. 


ENIGMAS. 
i. 


Iam, alas! to many a soul 
A source of deep regret, 

Yet many make by me the whole 
Of all the cash they get. 


Oft, when I’m used by prudent men 
Before they act, I serve 

To save them from the consequence 
Of many things absurd. 


But if I am not used before 
They act—it is too late, 

And oiten sad the pang I cause 
To those who coutemplate. 


*Tis not, however, human kind 
Alone possesses me ; 

I’m found in heaven, in every lake, 
And sometimes on the sea. 


Sometimes in dwellings I am seen; 
But in whatever place, 

’Tis rare indeed that I present 
To all the self-same fage, } 





No matter their condition. 
Besides this truth—I’m teeth axé hair, 
And ofttimes an assertion 
hat I must declare 
Is but a fact’s perversion. 


I am beside a thousand things 
In countries much refined, 
Which, alas! too often brings 

Their knavery to mind. 
PALINDROME. 
XXXII. 


Now, as I’ve a riddle, I'll begin it to tell. 
Five letters I contain, all numbers as well, 
And think you may it easily find 
By thinking it over in your mind. 
It is a crown much used of old. 
Now all that’s necessary is plainly told. 
Read backwards and forwards, I still am the same. 
Now surely by this you have guessed my name. 
XXXIV. 
SQUARES. 
1. 
A pike full grown. A freeholder in the Shetland is- 
lands. A nomination. A girl’s name. 
2. 


“Used on horses. Free from pain. 
surrounded py water. Poverty. 


3. 


A village of Hungary. A town of Portugal. A river 
of European Russia. A small town of Hindostan. 


4. 
An Italian bird about the size of a sparrow. Thought. 
Toraise. <A bird. 
XXXV. 
HOUR GLASS. 


End. A pen for swine. Aletter. A white 
A girl’s name. A plant. Centrals. Au 


A tract of land 


Crying. 
vestment. 
herb. 





ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 


x¥IXx. 
Mereury. 
xxx. 
Words-worth. 
XXXI. 


1. Mile, ell, pint, pole, inch (mil, 1, i, 0, n) Million. 

2. Foot, rood, nail, furlong, spindle, fathom, hank 
(t, r, i, 1, 1, i, o, n) Trillion. 

3. Quart, yard, acre, gill, mutchkin, gallon (qua, d,r, 
ill, i, on) Quadrillion. 








Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpows READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom poe free for Three Halfpence, Eighi- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lowpon Reaper, post free, Three Halfnence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eigntpence. 


Lirz anv Fasuros, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence eacn. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVII. of the Lonpow Reapez. 
Price Four Shiliungs and Sixpence. 


Also the TiTLz and Inpgx to Vol. XXXVII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 232 (January) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence ; post free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the LonpoN REaDEzr, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. AS they are sent to us voluntarily autuors 
snonid retain copies. 
When no answer is given in the columns of the 
Lowpon Reaper it must be understood the Editor is un- 
able to comply with the request made. 





London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor by 
Hersert Warkiys at 334, Strand, W.C. 
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